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Report of the Dean of Teachers College’ 
For the Year Ending June 30, 1934 


PROBLEMS OF REORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


T IS not difficult for a stranger to learn the organization of a 
foreign school. In most countries of the world, the principal has 
on his desk a booklet, an extract from the law of the land, which de- 
scribes in detail the powers and duties of each official, his functions in 
relation to those of other officials, and the superior to whom he may 
appeal in case of doubt or dispute. Foreign schoolmasters live accord- 
ing to a book of rules. In education they have a government of laws. 
In contrast with this system, we in the United States, who pride 
ourselves in politics on our government of laws, in education have a 
government of men. In general our codes are not specific as to the 
powers and duties of school officials. We select boards of trustees to 
determine policies; and they in turn appoint administrative officers 
on whom they confer the power and responsibility for carrying these 
policies into effect. 
In Europe, therefore, a particular plan of internal organization of 
a school, lycée, or university is very important; for, once determined, 
it is apt to remain long in effect. In the United States, such a plan 
need not be taken so seriously, for it is likely to vary from year to 
year according to the ideal, prejudice, or whim of the particular ad- 
* From the bulletin comprising the report of the Dean and the reports of the Directors of the 


several Schools, Institutes, and administrative divisions of the College for the year ending, June 30, 
1934- 
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ministrator who happens to be in charge at the moment. It is not un- 
common for a newly appointed superintendent of schools or college 
president to inaugurate sweeping changes. There is a certain satis- 
faction in moving the bishops, rooks, and pawns. There is pleasure 
in a new deal. But change does not always mean progress. Too 
often a paper plan, conceived in an armchair before the fire, has 
turned an institution topsy-turvy and has resulted in a flurry in the 
press, fury in the faculty, and confusion to the students out of all 
proportion to the benefits achieved. 

So, in devoting this annual report to the problems of the reorgani- 
zation of the administration of Teachers College, I wish to make 
plain that we have no interest in any plan for its own sake, no matter 
how logical or perfect it may appear to be. Changes are worth making 
only if there is a reasonable prospect that students may be better 
advised and guided, professors more effective, and education better 
served. If these functions are performed satisfactorily, there is no 
point to making a change. 

This is the reason that I resolved not to recommend a general 
change in the administrative plan of the College seven years ago. 
The students and faculty were happy and hard at work; expert func- 
tions were exercised by experts; routine tasks were performed by 


subordinates for all; and little time was demanded for faculty meet- . 


ings and almost none for committees. What difference did it make 
if there were certain anachronisms and inconsistencies? The School 
of Practical Arts had been founded as a new kind of undergraduate 
college. When its undergraduate courses were eliminated, it lost the 
justification for its separate organization; its continuance had be- 
come merely a matter of inertia and convenience. Furthermore, there 
was no clear definition of the exact powers of the Directors of the 
two schools. There was also a division of opinion as to whether or 
not we had departments, and if so whether they had “heads” or not. 
The Committee on Higher Degrees was exercising large authority 
despite the fact that it had no legal status. What were the relations 
of the institutes, the schools, the Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
the extramural classes, and the Bureau of Educational Service to the 
College and to each other? These problems had been settled by tradi- 
tion and custom with the clear vision and firm hand of the former dean. 
Under a strange administration, each had to be considered anew. 
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In fact, at the time of the appointment of Professor Mort as Direc- 
tor of the School of Education, I considered whether or not to recom- 
mend a new plan of organization. The method followed in making 
these changes would have been for the chief administrative officer, in 
consultation with some or all of his colleagues, to draft a plan, recom- 
mend it to the Trustees for action into statute, and at a given moment, 
introduce it into the College. This might have been the wisest course 
to pursue. 

But there was another alternative that we resolved to try. We de- 
cided to approach the problem experimentally. In the staff confer- 
ences in which the faculty had been considering plans for the improve- 
ment of the College, administrative deficiencies had been brought to 
light. Why not adopt a leisurely course, encourage the faculty to 
continue to study the weaknesses of the College from all angles, hear 
suggestions for possible improvements, and then consider whether or 
not the present plan of administration might be a contributing cause, 
and whether or not administrative changes might serve as a remedy. 
We could then take one step after another in a gradual progression 
toward a new administrative plan. Legally we could leave everything 
as it had been. Then we could retreat as mistakes became apparent. 
By new interpretations of powers and duties, by the temporary ap- 
pointment of special committees and committee-chairmen, and by 
slight shifts in responsibility, we could try out a new organization 
before it had become frozen into statute. This is the plan that we 
have been following for four years past. 


The Problem of Duplication 


The weakness in the administrative subdivision of the work of 
the College first became apparent because of duplication of offerings. 
It was revealed that there were courses in one division almost iden- 
tical with courses in other divisions and parts of courses duplicating 
each other here and there. The most striking illustration was in the 
field of the curriculum. During the past decade it had become the 
fashion for public schools to reorganize their curricula. Teachers 
were relieved of a part of their regular duties so that they might have 
time free to work on some part of the new course of study, such as all 
the studies of the fifth grade, or history, or junior high school mathe- 
matics. They brought these problems to Teachers College, and of 
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course many professors responded to the demands even to the extent 
of offering special courses for them. I believe that we found that 
fifty-five points were offered on the curriculum alone two years ago— 
enough to occupy two full years of a student’s time. Problems of the 
junior college were considered in Secondary Education and Higher 
Education; critic teachers were trained by Elementary Education and 
Normal School Education; junior high school teachers by Elementary 
Education and Secondary Education; primary teachers by Kinder- 
garten-First-Grade Education and Elementary Education; nutrition- 
ists both by Nutrition and Chemistry; children’s literature was studied 
in Kindergarten-First-Grade, Elementary Education, English, Psy- 
chology, and the Library; parent education was considered by Adult 
Education, the Child Development Institute, and Household Arts; 
psychology was taught also in Philosophy of Education; comparative 
education was given in History of Education and vice versa; and 
Physical Education and Health Education taught their own philos- 
ophy and history of education in their own classes. Courses on other 
general aspects of education, such as school buildings, statistics, his- 
tory, and the like, were repeated here and there, with special applica- 
tions for certain groups of students, such as nursery school teachers, 
kindergarten teachers, primary, elementary, upper-grade, and high 
school teachers, and junior college, college, and teachers college pro- 
fessors. Educational and vocational guidance courses were given in 
Secondary Education, Higher Education, Vocational Guidance, Ad- 
visers of Women and Girls, Child Development, Household Arts, and 
Educational Psychology. 

It was apparent that there was a difficult problem here. Not all 
duplication is bad. Sometimes it is more apparent than real. Courses 
are given in multiple sections to simplify problems of schedule making, 
to adjust to varying degrees of ability and preparation, and to permit 
particular applications to be made to certain special purposes. The 
question raised was whether these duplications were intentional and 
thus valuable to the students; or merely the result of accident, enthu- 
siasm, or even rivalry, in which cases they would be confusing and 
harmful. 


The Problem of Incorporating the New 


Another probable defect in the plan of administrative subdivision 
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was the difficulty of incorporating the new. Where should psychi- 
atric education be placed? In the School of Education or in the 
School of Practical Arts? Side by side with health education or with 
educational psychology and guidance? Where does adult education 
belong? It should be one objective of almost all the activities of the 
College, tied closely to educational psychology and sociology, now in 
the School of Education, and just as closely to physical education, 
music, and household arts education, now in the School of Practical 
Arts. It should also be related to parent education, now in the Child 
Development Institute. When the work of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research was transferred to the School of Education, where should it 
have been put? In elementary education? Or secondary? In his- 
tory, music, art, physical education, or mathematics? This problem 
indicated a weakness in the organization. 


The Problem of “Departmental” Organization 


These weaknesses were the result of the operation of the “depart- 
mental” plan of organization. Officially we have no departments. 
They were abolished long ago. Legally we are all members either 
of the Faculty of Education or of the Faculty of Practical Arts, and 
some of us belong to both. But in the College catalogue and in prac- 
tice we do have departments, such as English, History, Secondary 
Education, History of Education, Health Education, Nursing Educa- 
tion, and Music Education, and selected members of the faculty have 
become known as “heads” of these departments. Upon certain re- 
tirements recently, I have been requested to designate succession to 
the “headship.” The use or abuse of the power as head of a de- 
partment is important. More or less obvious domination has a tend- 
ency to occur. Younger staff members of certain departments hesi- 
tate to express opposition to the head, both in “departmental” 
meetings and in staff conferences. Some ‘departments’ are good 
places for young men and women to grow; others quite the reverse. 
In some the head tends to think mostly of himself; in others mostly 
of his subordinates. These tendencies are revealed in the way assist- 
ance is partitioned, and in assignment of courses, schedules, and ad- 
ministrative tasks. Occasionally it would be remarked, ‘The point 
of view of Professor A is contrary to that of Department X,” imply- 
ing that a certain department as a whole had developed a common 
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point of view rather than that among a certain number of professors 
each properly had a right to his own. There is always a struggle 
between the young and the old, and good administration should pre- 
serve the balance. 


The Problem of Unification 


Unnecessary duplications, difficulty of introducing the new, and de- 
partmental domination indicated a weakness in the administrative sub- 
divisions of the College. These were problems that we consideréd in 
staff conferences. It was Professor Strayer and his associates in the 
training of public school executives who proposed a new plan—the 
establishment of a School of Administration. They contended that a 
separate professional school had developed within Teachers College 
in the past twenty years, as different from the other work of the Col- 
lege as Law or Medicine from the other work of the University. No 
longer did school boards select superintendents of schools, principals, 
or business managers from the corps of teachers purely on the basis 
of successful experience. Educational Administration had become a 
profession in itself, for which there was distinct and systematic pro- 
fessional preparation. If this were true, argued Professor Strayer, it 
was proper that this professional school should have a distinct place 
in the college organization. Under the present administrative plan 
it was scattered here and there. Some work was given in higher 
education, some in normal school education, some in secondary and 
elementary education, some in rural education, some in physical educa- 
tion, and some in nursing education, not to mention many other 
groups. It would be better, it was contended, to gather together these 
diverse offerings preferably in a School of Administration and thus 
eliminate duplications and conflicting interests. The course which 
they submitted, three years in length, provided fundamental study of 
such fields as economics, public law, sociology, psychology and statis- 
tics, as well as educational history, psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
and comparative education, to be followed by thorough attention to 
the specific professional preparation for school administration. They 
also proposed a period of apprenticeship through experience in the 
practical field. Under this plan all or part of the work of some ten 
“departments” was to be gathered together into a new school. 

The staff in conference received this proposal and after reflection 
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proceeded to discuss it. There was much support for the suggestion, 
and a gradually growing opposition. A number of the staff members 
pointed out that just as the proposed unification would be valuable 
for educational administration, so a similar separation would be valu- 
able for their own fields. Did we not have, in fact, within Teachers 
College a number of distinct professional schools, a school of Physi- 
cal Education, a school of Religious Education, a school of Nursing 
Education, a school for various types of high school teachers, ele- 
mentary school teachers, guidance officers, and the like? The Rural 
Education group suggested that we divide into two schools, one of 
Urban Education, the other of Rural. 

The other opponents of the idea of separate schools based their 
argument upon the dangers of over-specialization. Education is all 
of a piece. All parts of it develop or suffer together. Separation into 
individual schools would tend in the long run to create a division be- 
tween the administrators and the teachers. Surely every member of 
the American school system should be trained to understand the prob- 
lems of his fellows. Better to have just one school in Teachers Col- 


lege, they argued, possibly with a more intelligent division within that 
school. 


The Problem of Meeting the Needs of All Students 


Another defect in the organization, revealed in the staff confer- 
ences, was that probably we were not taking proper care of our stu- 
dents. Teachers College has always taken pains to give individual 
attention. Professors schedule long hours for office consultation and 
pride themselves on faithful fulfillment of this obligation. Part of 
the justification of the liberal policy with regard to stenographic 
assistance lies in the fact that professors keep in touch with their 
students after they are at work in the field, giving advice, suggesting 
new procedures, and keeping them up to date. Throughout our his- 
tory we have tried to avoid mechanization and regimentation in ad- 
visement of students. 

But it was suggested that with the growth of Teachers College in 
the last few years there had been a change in the composition of the 
student body, with the possible result that our organization had be- 
come less well adapted to the needs of certain groups of our students. 
It was thought that there was insufficient differentiation. Surely it 
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would be better for students similar in preparation, purpose, and abil- 
ity to work side by side. Nearly two-thirds of our students take half 
a normal program or less, indicating that they are mostly teachers 
regularly at work or that they are gainfully employed in some other 
occupation, completing their professional preparation in the late 
afternoon, in the evening, or on Saturday. Certainly these students 
constitute a separate problem, and one of great interest. They re- 
quire special advice, special opportunities, and special services. 

It was further stated that we neglect many of our ablest students. 
Twenty years ago, argued these professors, the advanced students 
had special facilities. There were, in 1913-1914, 79 resident candi- 
dates for the Doctor’s degree. They were assigned individual desks 
in the Seminar Room in the library. They worked closely with their 
professors. They developed a group spirit. The Graduate Club, in 
those days, was an exclusive organization, admitting to membership 
only a small proportion of the student body. ‘To-day, the 770 candi- 
dates for the doctorate are indistinct from the other students. They 
have no corporate spirit. Some receive more than adequate attention; 
some far too little. We need a modification in the administrative 
plan to remedy this defect. 

Among the administrative defects in the College, these appeared 
to be the most important. In summary they are as follows: (1) The 
work of the College is divided into relatively small departments, some 
forty-nine in number. Between these departments are sharp lines of 
demarcation. In general one is ignorant of what the others do. 
There is competition resulting in duplication and overexpansion. It 
is dificult properly to incorporate new fields. This system also re- 
sults occasionally in limitation to the freedom of the junior members 
of the staff. (2) The division into a School of Education and a 
School of Practical Arts has no present justification other than ad- 
ministrative convenience. (3) A number of distinct professional 
schools have in fact grown up within the College. Their offerings 
are scattered, without the benefits which unity would bring. (4) 
Teachers College has at least three types of students who present dis- 
tinct problems: those now in service who are completing their pro- 
fessional training after working hours; those full-time students who 
are carrying a course of professional training on leave of absence 
from their regular positions, or having resigned from one post are 
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seeking a year or two of training for another; and those advanced 
students who are candidates for the doctorate. We have no adequate 
plan for taking care of the first and the last of these groups. 

It is possible to organize an institution for at least three different 
groups, for the professors, for the public, or for the students. I sup- 
pose that the professor likes best the plan whereby each little divi- 
sion is separate and each professor monarch of all he surveys. The 
public is interested in the spectacular, such as a new Housing Plan, 
an Institute of Human Relations, or a School of Public Affairs. Cer- 
tainly professional schools agree that, above all, the student must be 
served. Everything must be developed that contributes to his con- 
venience, his advancement, and his understanding. Everything must 
be avoided that is confusing, awkward, and ill-advised. No matter 
how perfect a plan may appear upon paper, if it does not fulfill the 
needs of the student, it is of no worth in a professional school. 


THE FIRST MOVE IN THE PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


The first move in the experimental plan of reorganization was to 
leave the present plan on paper and to pretend that there were no 
longer departments and that the School of Education and the School 
of Practical Arts had been merged into one. More professors of the 
Faculty of Education were appointed to the Faculty of Practical Arts, 
and vice versa. Then we considered the problem of whether or not a 
subdivision would be of value to the students; and, if so, what kind. 
We were impressed by Professor Strayer’s argument, and tentatively 
blocked off a Division of Educational Administration. Professors 
and courses were assigned to this division from a number of present 
departments. 

It was clear that there was another large homogeneous group com- 
posed of students who were preparing for positions as supervisors or 
teachers in colleges, normal schools and teachers colleges, high 
schools, elementary schools, technical schools, nursing schools, kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools, usually specializing in some one or two 
fields, such as English and speech, history, science, home economics, 
music, art, or physical education. Professors and courses in these 
subjects could well be united into another division which would also 
include all the courses on the curriculum and methods of teaching 
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given in the departments of Higher, Normal School, Secondary, Ele- 
mentary, Preschool, Rural, and Household Arts Education. 

Another group of students who presented a distinct problem of 
professional education was composed of those preparing for such 
posts as educational, vocational, or psychological counselor and ad- 
viser to men and women, boys and girls, commonly known as Dean 
of Men or Women. These officers are neither administrators nor 
teachers. They have a place that is distinct and one that is becoming 
increasingly important in schools and colleges, and growing in public 
esteem. In addition there was the small group of students who are 
preparing to work as statisticians, efficiency experts, specialists in 
“tests and measurements,” and the other types of positions commonly 
grouped in schools and colleges in what is popularly termed a “re- 
search department.”” These are neither administrators, teachers, nor 
personnel workers. They have a distinct place. To each of these 
groups professors and courses were assigned. 

All that was left, once these four groups were abstracted, was the 
work in history of education, philosophy of education, educational so- 
ciology, educational economics, comparative education, and part of 
educational psychology, which the College by its legislation as well 
as by common consent had considered fundamental to all professional 
education for all posts in the educational world. Not only is it funda- 
mental to the work of the other four groups, but for prospective pro- 
fessors of education it is a professional school in itself. 


THE FIVE DIVISIONS OF WORK 


It seemed possible, then, after uniting the School of Education and 
the School of Practical Arts, to divide the work of the College into 
five divisions, (1) a professional school for educational administra- 
tors, (2) a professional school for supervisors and teachers, (3) a 
professional school for personnel workers in educational institutions, 
(4) a professional school for statisticians and workers in measure- 
ment, and (5) a division, fundamental to all four, providing the gen- 
eral knowledge of the raw material of education, the product desired, 
and the recognized means of changing the former into the latter. 
Once we had studied the situation, had recognized these five divi- 
sions, and had assigned the professors and courses to each, the next 
step was to appoint five “planning committees” and divide the faculty 
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into five groups for study of their respective offerings. Each course 
was analyzed in detail. Duplications were noted, and we began the 
slow process of either justifying or eliminating them. Important gaps 
were discovered. Combinations of courses were tried out. The 
catalogue was changed to conform to the five divisions, and courses as 
finally listed were those which had been approved by the new plan- 
ning committees. 

All the courses in Teachers College fitted one or another of the 
five groups; but we were not so sure that all the students would. It 
was satisfactory to differentiate administrators from personnel 
workers, and teachers from measurement experts, but were we not in 
danger of becoming academic if we were to lose sight of the particular 
needs of the normal school, high school, or elementary school in which 
the student was to do the type of work for which he was being pre- 
pared? Furthermore, it had been pointed out in staff conferences 
that a modern school of education should not confine itself to school 
and college alone, but should include in its program all the educational 
activities of society. We should prepare educational workers for 
home and business, for religious, welfare, and correctional institu- 
tions, and the variety of agencies supporting programs in adult and 
leisure-time education. In time, the “divisions” might come to forget 
the professional needs of the practical field. There should be special 
differentiation of work. Students should receive special advice. Spe- 
cial selection should be made from the entire offering of courses in 
Teachers College and the University. Some agency should keep 
every professor constantly alive to outside demands. All this should 
be done with special reference to the needs of a particular type of edu- 
cational institution. 


The Problem of Advisement 


To solve this problem we created the Committee on Professional 
Advisement, and assigned to it certain professors as representatives 
of special types of educational institutions. Each professor was to 
survey the entire offering of the College and the University. Each 
was to prepare himself to advise students as to the peculiar problems 
found in his type of institution, to suggest the best distribution of 
courses and plan of work, to recommend exemptions from the general 
regulations, and to inform the Executive Committee officially or the 
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various professors personally of the need of changes in our offering 
as they appeared desirable in view of the demands of the practical 
field. To each we assigned an “area of influence,’ and blocked out 
tentatively the following: adult education, college and university edu- 
cation, state and city school administration, normal schools and 
teachers colleges, religious education, business, industry, and com- 
munication, welfare institutions, institution management, vocational 
schools, university schools of home economics, public recreational 
activities, research workers in practical science, nursing schools, non- 
educational workers, elementary schools, and secondary schools. 


The Two-Dimensional Plan of Organization 


Thus we developed what was in effect a two-dimensional plan of 
organization, a School of Education dividing the College vertically 
into five “divisions” or “schools” according to the kind of profes- 
sional work which the student is preparing to do; and horizontally 
into a number of “‘areas of influence” according to the type of educa- 
tional institution in which the student later on is to do this kind of 
work. In the vertical divisions are professors, courses, committees, 
budgets, and students preparing to be administrators, personnel 
workers, teachers, or experts in measurement. In the horizontal 
areas of influence are these same students—seeking advice on prob- 
lems peculiar to special institutions and guidance on the best educa- 
tional program; and certain professors who act as advisers to these 
students—recommending special opportunities and exemptions from 
general requirements, assisting in the selection of an educational pro- 
gram, and acting as the advocate of the professional point of view 
held by certain types of educational institutions. It is also a function 
of these professors to stimulate the five “divisions” to improve their 
courses and to make a closer adjustment to practical demands. 

This organization is now in operation. The planning committees 
of each of the divisions have surveyed their courses, have made com- 
binations, have eliminated some, and have added others. The cata- 
logue for 1934-1935 is arranged upon this basis. At the Faculty 
Meeting of May 8, 1934 the action of March 10, 1915 was re- 
scinded; and the Executive Committee of Teachers College will 
henceforth no longer consist of representatives elected by the Facul- 
ties of Education and Practical Arts, but instead of the Chairmen and 
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elected representatives of the five divisions. The Committee on Pro- 
fessional Advisement has been hard at work, and at last the responsi- 
bility for advisement of students is conferred upon those who know 
best. Consultation of the reports of Director Mort for last year 
and this year reveals the many changes in our program that are con- 
sequent upon this changed plan of organization. 

To complete the legal formalities, I now recommend that the 
Trustees abolish the School of Education and the School of Practical 
Arts and unite the two faculties under the single term, Faculty of 
Teachers College. 

The problem of the “department” has not been solved. It is our 
hope by continued experimentation to abolish completely many old 
lines of division, and to create fewer new ones. Possibly loyalties 
will grow to the divisions and areas of influence rather than to the de- 
partments. Certainly we shall cease to have departmental budgets, 
departmental appropriations, and departmental partition of assist- 
ants, just as long ago we combined the ‘budgets for stenographic, 
clerical, and educational assistance and supplies. 

Our next efforts were to attempt to solve the problems raised by in- 
sufficient differentiation of diverse types of students. 


The Problem of Differentiation of Types of Students 


Our first step in making better provision for the part-time student 
was to appoint Professor Elsbree as Special Adviser to Students in 
the Metropolitan Area. He spent most of his time for a year visiting 
the schools of New York City, Long Island, New Jersey, and West- 
chester and Fairfield Counties, consulting with teachers and super- 
visors, principals and superintendents. Professor Elsbree demon- 
strated to the Faculty the gap that can grow in time between what a 
professor thinks it is good to teach and what a school system in opera- 
tion actually needs. Courses in late afternoon and evening and on 
Saturdays are being reorganized from this point of view. We have 
also changed the plan of registration, advisement, and library admin- 
istration to meet the needs of this large group of students. We must 
not forget that Teachers College was founded primarily to serve the 
public schools of the City of New York. 

The regular full-time students, it is generally agreed, are well 
cared for under the present plan. The only new feature regarding 
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their work has been to change the diploma from an unnecessary adden- 
dum to a B.A. or an M.A. degree, to the mark of attainment of a 
professional course of study lasting for a period of two years. In 
general this means two years of graduate work, except in nursing 
education and in some rare cases in a few other fields. 


The Problem of the Most Advanced Students 


The big problem remaining to consider is what to do for our most 
advanced students, those preparing to take the Doctor’s degree. 
Teachers College has an obligation to all its students, those who teach 
in our vicinity and take occasional courses and those who are follow- 
ing professional programs of study. But, surely, the reputation of 
the College and its hope of continued influence depend quite as much 
on how it can recruit rare ability and train it to perfection. The Col- 
lege has been criticized because of its willingness to concern itself with 
large numbers of students. One reason for the large number of stu- 
dents is the fact that in the past so many of high ability have been 
trained to occupy posts of influence with distinction. But it was clear 
that there was dissatisfaction with our present treatment of the ad- 
vanced student. Evidently we were not organized to do our best. 


ECOLE NORMALE SUPERIEURE—PRODUCER OF EDUCATIONAL ELITE 


It was in search of inspiration for the solution of this problem that 
Director Mort and I visited the University of Paris last spring to 
study the plan and operation of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, long 
noted as the most successful producer of an educational élite to be 
found anywhere in the world. Its faculty and graduates have had the 
highest distinction. Among its famous names are Victor Cousin, 
Gréard, Pasteur, Trine, Augustin Thierry, Fustel de Coulanges, Jules 
LeMaitre, Gustave Lanson, Poincaré, and Herriot. Among the most 
distinguished leaders in education, leaders in government, famous 
editors, writers, scientists, and discoverers are found the former stu- 
dents of this modest institution on the Rue d’Ulm. It has set its 
stamp on the French university. It has molded the French secondary 
school. We were there to discover its secret. 

The first feature to note is the system of selection. Only the best 
of all France are chosen, and these by competitive examination. The 
secondary school is itself a selective institution. Less than 400,000 
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boys and girls were in 1932 enrolled in all public and private second- 
ary schools as compared with an enrollment of four and a half mil- 
lion pupils in the elementary schools. Here it is the practice, as an 
exceptionally able pupil advances toward graduation, for his pro- 
fessor to encourage him to devote himself to special preparation for 
the examinations for the Ecole Normale Supérieure. After finishing 
the highest class of the lycée, and passing the baccalauréat examina- 
tion, in which only 45 per cent of the candidates are successful each 
year, it is customary for the ablest boys to spend several years in post- 
graduate study especially directed to preparation for these examina- 
tions. Of the students accepted in the last six years, 14 studied one 
postgraduate year in the lycée; 131, two years; 123, three years; 32, 
four years; and 1, five years. They are given a most thorough writ- 
ten examination, some six days of six hours each, at a number of cen- 
ters in France. Of the candidates, already highly selected, only 10 
per cent pass the written examination and are invited to come to Paris 
for the oral; and only half of these are finally selected. Once ac- 
cepted, the student has already achieved a rare distinction. If for any 
reason he should go no farther, he will still have engraved on his 
visiting card ‘Ancien Eléve de l’Ecole Normale Supérieure.” He 
receives free room, board, tuition, medical attention, and a monthly 
allowance to care for incidental expenses. He is appointed for four 
years, and if he desires and proves worthy, may be continued in some 
other capacity for at least three additional years. 

The selective process continues throughout the course. At the end 
of the first two years, he is examined for the licence, at the end of 
three for the diplome, and at the end of four, along with other candi- 
dates from all the universities of France, for the agrégation, the quali- 
fying examination for the highest posts in the French secondary 
schools and the gateway to the University faculty. If he can then 
secure a part-time post, near an adequate laboratory or library (and 
he generally will if he is very able), he will continue his researches for 
a period of from three to ten years, at the end of which time he will 
receive the doctorat. 

Such a system devoted to selection on the basis of height would 
graduate men six feet six, on the basis of speed would yield ten-second 
men, and on the basis of agility high jumpers able to clear six feet. 
There would be able graduates if there were no training at all. But 
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there is a distinctive method of work, which we discovered in our 
visitation. 

For our first class, Director Mort and I were escorted to an ancient, 
dingy room. The students were seated in three rows running length- 
wise, with the professor at a small table opposite them. As the class 
began, one student took his place so that he could face both the pro- 
fessor and the class, and without a word of introduction, began what 
they term the conférence. He first read, with force and dignity and 
beautiful expression, about half of De Musset’s La Nuit de Mai, each 
member of the class having before him a book opened to the same 
selection. He then reread the poem eight or ten lines at a time, inter- 
spersed with extended discussion. Why the use of old images rather 
than modern? Why lute instead of lyre? Why not rossignol instead 
of bergeronnette? He discussed the relations between the poet and 
the muse. He took up the images one by one. He made comparisons 
with Bossuet, Rolland, and particularly with Goethe. I noticed that 
he used a French translation of Goethe. Later on I asked him why. 
He said that De Musset had access to Goethe only through a French 
translation. He continued to discuss the beauty of the poem, break- 
ing away to consider rhetoric, imagery, style—but never to depart for 
long; soon he would come back with enthusiasm to the poem itself. 
After an hour and a half, the student came to the end amidst the ap- 
plause of the class, and the professor occupied some five minutes. He 
said that the student had done well, had read the poem well, and that 
his work was “‘Assez solide.” He posed three questions for further 
study and discussed them briefly. He suggested a comparison with 
Victor Hugo. This was all. 

In another class, in the Sorbonne, attended by some twenty of the 
normaliens and some hundred and fifty others, including many foreign 
students, the professor and student sat together at a long desk at the 
front of the room. The professor stated that it would be impossible 
to comprehend Rousseau without a knowledge of Grotius. M.—, a 
student of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, would now expound Gro- 
tius. The student proceeded for one hour and fifty minutes to give a 
detailed account. He had the Latin text with him, and translated 
easily at sight the quotations he desired to use. He was self-pos- 
sessed, clear in his diction, precise, and thoroughly at home. I could 
not see, myself, how spending the last forty minutes on Grotius’ phi- 
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losophy of War would help later on to explain Rousseau, but his task 
was well done. The professor again complimented the student, posed 
the three questions, and closed the conférence. I asked him if he had 
rehearsed the student in advance. No. Had he gone over the out- 
line? No. How could you dare trust the welfare of two hundred 
students to the chance of one student making an able exposition? 
“But you must remember,” he replied, “he is a normalien.” 

In truth, from the time he is small, the future student of the 
Normal School—and, to a degree, every French student—is trained 
to make, in writing or orally, an extended exposition of some aspect 
of human knowledge. The class exercises form this ability and the 
examinations select it. The six-hour written examination for 1933 
for candidates for the Ecole Normale Supérieure in philosophy was 
only this—“L’idée du progrés.”” I read the papers and was most 
impressed. The top man, score “19” out of “20,” in six hours, 
without consultation of any book, had written an essay worthy of 
publication. One paper, scored only “12,” seemed to me to be most 
original and forward looking. The philosophy examination for 
1932 was: “‘Expliquez et discutez la formule cartésienne, ‘L’ame est 
plus ais¢ée a connaitre que le corps.’”” The history examination for 
1932 was as follows: ‘“‘Les tendances politiques et sociales dans le 
catholicisme francais de 1815 a 1870. For 1933 it was: “Histoire 
intérieure et extérieure de la République francaise de janvier 1871 a 
janvier 1879.” The candidates in English in 1933 were asked the 
following: “‘ ‘Spenser, for his age a teacher, is for us first and last a 
maker of the music of words, a creator of rhythmical and phraseo- 
logical beauty.’ Comment upon this statement, with special reference 
to the following stanzas from The Faerie Queene, Book VI, Canto X, 
6-5, 1596.” 

It is not the scraps of human knowledge which interest the French, 
no matter how formidable may be their summation; rather it is tend- 
encies, relationships, and applications, always regarded from some 
one point of view to be accurately and precisely expressed in beautiful 
language. 

To accomplish this purpose the Ecole Normale Supérieure has an 
examination system by which it can select the best, a system of govern- 
ment support by which it can provide all expenses of students, and 
government confidence whereby any student who lives up to his pre- 
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vious record is assured a post for life. It provides a place to sleep, 
dine, and study; an excellent library of 450,000 volumes, and labora- 
tories. It has no faculty. It says to its students: Follow the courses 
at the Sorbonne, at the Collége de France, at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Ecole des Chartes, Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes, Ecole du Louvre, at the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Institut Pasteur, and so forth. If you intend to teach modern lan- 
guages, spend at least two years abroad at our expense. 

Certain professors from the University of Paris are assigned to 
the school, primarily as inspirers and advisers of students. In the 
school itself, most of the conférences are presided over by agrégés- 
répétiteurs, young graduates of highest promise, who are brought 
back on three-year appointments. Ecole Normale Supérieure is a 
place where able students perfect themselves, not where they are 
taught. 

Coupled with this system of selection and formation of a milieu 
favorable for development are the periodic examinations and re- 
wards. The first two years of work lead to the licence, the third year 
to the diplome, the fourth to the agrégation. The first two are de- 
voted to extended study in the Sorbonne and in the Ecole Normale, 
“not to duplicate the preparation being made elsewhere, but to pursue 
diligently the intellectual development of the students, to arouse their 
interest and enable them to acquire in their fields of specialization, 
either by individual work or by collective exercises, that general cul- 
ture, indispensable to future professors as well as practice in methods 
of criticism and research.” During the third year the student is en- 
couraged to work alone, and to make at least the beginnings of a piece 
of original investigation. Some are abroad. One student that we 
met had investigated agricultural coéperative societies in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Another had studied animal nutrition at Ames, Iowa. A 
third had spent the entire year observing and caring for eight cases of 
dementia praecox in a hospital. The fourth year reverts to the spirit 
of the first two, with intensive preparation for the agrégation. 

Thus from this famous school, the mother of the educational élite 
of France, we learn an interesting lesson. If you can assure the ablest 
students of a permanent post for life, you can attract thousands to 
turn their hopes in your direction. If, in addition, you can eliminate 
the economic barrier, by providing all expenses over a period of years, 
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you can be assured that the ablest will take the examination. Even if 
your examination system is imperfect, and even if you cannot be sure 
that you judge either fairly or accurately, none the less you will have 
a first-rate body of students. Then, if you provide a place for study, 
a library, and laboratories, and if there is a rich offering of lectures 
and classes in other educational institutions near-by to which you can 
send your students, and if, in addition, you have an adequate system 


of supervision and periodic examinations, then you need have no 
faculty of your own. 


THE ADVANCED SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


I should like to see something like this at Teachers College. With 
courses arrayed under five divisions in the Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, could we not superimpose a small Advanced School of Education 
for the development of an educational élite? To what degree could 
the system of the Ecole Normale Supérieure be incorporated in our 
institution under American conditions? 

In the first place we cannot assure any person a permanent post in 
civil service. Certainly this has been, and is, contrary to American 
educational practices; but there is no doubt that if we were to have a 
rigid system of selection, all the students on whom we should confer 
the Doctor’s degree would be assured of posts of dignity and impor- 
tance. Of course under present conditions we could not offer free 
maintenance, but at least we should consider whether or not it might 
not be worth while to try to raise three millions of dollars, the income 
from which could be used for this purpose. The government follows 
this plan at West Point and Annapolis to provide the future officers 
of the Army and Navy. The general public subsidizes most students 
at theological seminaries and medical schools. For the national se- 
curity we must have properly trained leaders in warfare and religion 
and medicine. Have we any lesser need of leaders in education? 

Of course we could not have national competitive examinations 
under government regulation. But graduates of Teachers College 
are in key positions everywhere, both in the United States and in 
other countries; and each year in regular classes, in the Summer Ses- 
sion, and in extramural and special classes we come into close relation- 
ship with some 20,000 different students. Is there not among this 
number the raw material of an educational élite? 
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I am certain that the Faculty of Teachers College, so successful 
in devising examinations for other agencies, could devise some form 
of test by means of which we could select the best students for the 
new school. Even without great financial encouragement, many of 
the best, when selected, would be able to pursue their advanced 
studies. 

Furthermore, we could follow the French plan in the new organiza- 
tion of Teachers College. We could establish an Advanced School of 
Education on the model of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, with the 
rest of Teachers College, the University, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, the Juilliard School of Music, and other institutions in the same 
relation to.it as the University of Paris is to the Ecole Normale. 
Under this system we should need a place for the students to gather 
and to work, a library, special laboratories, and no faculty at all which 
would belong to it exclusively. Professors in Teachers College could 
be assigned to it for full time or part time. Young graduates of high- 
est promise could be retained on three-year terms to work with these 
students. The students could spend their time anywhere in the Uni- 
versity, and, if deemed wise, at the Sorbonne, University of London, 
Harvard, Yale, Chicago, the Brookings Institution, and similar edu- 
cational centers. 

Sometime this school should have a great building, facing the Col- 
lege on 122nd Street. There should be a spacious social hall with a 
wood fire burning and plenty of books. There should be a large audi- 
torium for general lectures. There should be smaller conference 
rooms, numerous offices, a great study hall, a library, and quarters for 
statistical, curriculum, and guidance laboratories. There should be 
living quarters for students and staff. Here would be a modern Salo- 
mon’s house, accepting only the best, graduating only the most able, 
attacking on all fronts the problems of education. It would be an 
honor to be a member—a privilege highly to be appreciated. 

What should be the organization within this school? Since the 
agreement of 1915, legally the degree of Doctor of Philosophy has 
been administered by the Faculty of Philosophy of the Graduate 
School. Teachers College, in the eyes of the University, so far as 
this degree was concerned, comprised the Department of Educational 
Research in this Faculty of Philosophy. Nine professors were as- 
signed by the President of the University to compose this department. 
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In practice, this original plan was lost from sight. A Committee on 
Higher Degrees was appointed which in fact administered this de- 
gree, subject to the sympathetic oversight of the Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School. The Committee on Higher Degrees set the standards, 
conducted the examination, approved the previous record of the can- 
didate, his course work, his dissertation, examined him, and, if satis- 
fied, recommended him to the Graduate Dean, for recommendation 
to the University Council and the conferring of the degree. Most of 
the candidates for the Ph.D. degree traveled this road. 

There were a few, however, who followed another course. There 
were certain students in bacteriology, physiological chemistry, bio- 
logical chemistry, nutrition, and other aspects of what we term prac- 
tical science, whose program for study and research could not come 
properly under the regulations of the Committee on Higher Degrees. 
It was therefore arranged with the Graduate School that these candi- 
dates pursue their doctoral work under such regulations as might be 
prescribed for the individual case by the Joint Committee on Gradu- 
ate Instruction of the Graduate Faculties. If the number of these 
cases should increase, it might be convenient for the University, at 
some future time, to constitute these professors in Teachers College 
as a Department of Practical Science under the Faculty of Pure Sci- 
ence, for the administration of the careers of certain students working 
toward the Doctor’s degree. 

But these two routes toward the doctorate did not meet the need of 
the majority of the advanced students of Teachers College. During 
the past several years the Faculty of Education was learning to appre- 
ciate the wisdom of a statement made by the former dean in 1912. 


He said then, 


I am not yet ready to make recommendations for any change in the present 
regulations, but it seems to me that the time is not far distant when we shall be 
forced to raise the entrance requirements to the School of Education and to 
provide a program of study for graduate students in which experience in teaching 
and the practical problems of education shall be more particularly emphasized. 
It is probable that when that time comes we shall have need of higher degrees 
more significant of professional attainment than are the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


This was precisely the conclusion to which we came twenty-one years 
later. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The Committee on Higher Degrees had discussed the question of the 
professional degree of Doctor of Education. For several years past, 
it had been considered. During the last year, we devoted numerous 
staff conferences to consideration of the details involved, and imme- 
diately after the Christmas holidays submitted a proposal to the Uni- 
versity Council for the new degree of Doctor of Education. 


21 MemorANpuM TO THE Executive CoMMITTEE AND THE Universiry Councitr—A Proposar 


For THE Decree or Docror or EpvucaTiIon: 


The Faculty of Education requests the University Council to recommend to the Trustees of 
Columbia University the creation and establishment of a new degree to be known as Doctor of 


Education. 


A. Reasons for the Request 

(1) The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is 
designed to give the best opportunity to future 
scholars and investigators to prepare themselves 
for their life work. Rules and regulations gov- 
erning this degree are exceedingly flexible in the 
administration of the Graduate Faculties of Co- 
lumbia University. From department to depart- 
ment there are variations in standards of ad- 
mission, in minute requirements, in the required 
period of study beyond the two year mini- 
mum, and in the languages and other tools of 
research deemed necessary. All agree, however, 
in a rigorous examination for matriculation and 
in a comprehensive test of success at the close, 
which is written or oral, or both. It is uni- 
versal to require a published dissertation as a 
means of giving training in the research which it 
is hoped the student will carry on through life 
and at the same time as the best test of the 
student’s worthiness to secure the degree. 

(2) For many years it has been the policy of 
the University to grant the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, not only to those who are preparing 
for a career of research, but also to those who 
are to engage professionally in a number of 
newer fields. In Teachers College there are 
many students who are preparing to fill such 
posts as president of a normal school, superin- 
tendent of schools, high school principal, or state 
commissioner of education. In fact the Doctor's 
degree is becoming a qualification for admission 
to the more important posts in public and private 
education owing to the operation of various ac- 
crediting agencies and the growth of public 
opinion. .. . 

(3) The usual course of training for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy puts great em- 
phasis upon individual study, relatively less upon 
formal course requirement, and centers most of 
its effort upon the dissertation. This is ideal 
when the student plans to engage in work in 
which research will play a major part. But in 


most professions, other than that of university 
scholar and research worker, the need is not 
what the student can do to the subject. Rather 
it is what the student can do with the subject. 
Many of the best students in Teachers College 
will never be called upon, in the successful and 
worthy practice of their profession, to carry on 
minute researches. 

(4) The University has long recognized this 
distinction, and in its broad policy of administra- 
tion it has permitted variations partially to care 
for this distinction. The Department of Educa- 
tional Research of the Faculty of Philosophy 
(the legal agency of Teachers College in the 
granting of the Ph.D. according to the Statutes) 
has recommended candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy whose training has been 
primarily professional. It has approved disserta- 
tions, the real contributions of which have been 
not so much the advancement of human knowl- 
edge as the applications of researches already 
made. The results have not been altogether 
happy. Our professors primarily interested in 
research criticize studies of this type; while our 
professors primarily interested in professional 
education deplore the fact that so many mature, 
experienced, and competent students are com- 
pelled to go through the motions of fitting their 
educational plans to a design foreign to their 
best interests. 

(5) The double standard for the degree handi- 
caps the professional students. It hurts the 
prospective research worker as well. The tests 
for matriculation, the character of the final 
examination, the standard of the dissertation, the 
quality of instruction and guidance, all these 
become weakened and confused because of the 
divided purpose. 

(6) We are convinced that we can strengthen 
our work and serve American education better if 
we separate the two functions completely. The 


establishment of the proposed degree, Doctor of 
Education, will separate the administration of pro- 
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This was considered by the Joint Committee on Graduate Instruc- 
tion, who recommended it to the University Council for adoption.” 

The proposal for the new degree was unanimously passed by the 
Trustees of Columbia University on March 5, 1934. 





fessional education from that of educational re- 
search. The Department of Educational Re- 
search in the Faculty of Philosophy, no longer 
responsible for professional preparation, will have 
opportunity to direct all its efforts toward train- 
ing for research. 

(7) In considering the problems of profes- 
sional preparation for the many differing posts in 
the educational system of the United States, it 
must be remembered that the conditions are very 
different from those obtaining in initial work in 
law or medicine. In education, graduates from 
college do not immediately enter upon a three or 
four year period of professional preparation. It 
is customary to teach two or three years, then 
study for a year; act as a principal for three or 
four years, and then study again. All this is 
interspersed with extension work, afternoon or 
evening classes, and summer school. The new 
plan of professional preparation in Teachers Col- 
lege may derive great advantage from this situa- 
tion, for almost all students will come with 
some form of professional experience; and be- 
fore the degree is to be granted, further experi- 
ence is to be expected. The plans being devised 
to determine admission to candidacy for the de- 
gree and to determine successful attainment of 
the desired goals, in significant part, will be based 
upon evidence of practical ability or successful 
accomplishment in the field. 

B. Regulations for the Degree 

(1) Graduates of recognized colleges who 
wish to be accepted as candidates for this degree 
must, as early as possible in the program and in 
no event less than one year before the degree is 
to be granted, give evidence of thorough academic 
training and high professional promise. 

(2) A period of study beyond the Bachelor's 
degree of not less than three years in the Uni- 
versity, or in universities or colleges recognized 
by it, at least 114 years of which must be spent 
in Columbia University. 

(3) Such intensive graduate training in the 
sciences and disciplines fundamental to education, 
such as Biology, Anthropology, Psychology, 
Philosophy, History, Economics, Political Science, 
Sociology and Statistics, as shall be recommended 
by the Faculty of Education. 

(4) Such intensive graduate training in the 
Foundations of Education as shall be recom- 
mended by the Faculty of Education. 

(5) Such intensive professional training as 


may be required to prepare the individual specif- 


ically for the posts of superintendent of schools, 
principal of high schools, etc. 

(6) An active experience in practical work 
either in the field or in laboratories or schools 
connected with Teachers College. If the candi- 
date has had no experience in the field for which 
he is preparing himself, this experience must be 
under supervision of the College and in addition 
to the three year requirement stated above. 

(7) So far as is possible under present uni- 
versity procedures, the tests for successful ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree will 
depend not so much on the addition of points nor 
upon the completion of courses, as upon the 
attainment of a high degree of professional com- 
petence. Therefore the student must pass a 
written and oral examination covering the broad 
scope of his training and fitness for professional 
leadership. As a part of this examination there 
would be a practical test of his work which 
might include an extended demonstration in the 
field, a study or survey, the preparation of ma- 
terials of instruction, or any one of a variety of 
practical achievements. 

* By unanimous vote the Joint Committee on 
Graduate Instruction recorded its opinion on the 
proposal to establish a new degree of Doctor of 
Education in Teachers College as communicated 
at its meeting of January 12, 1934, in a mem- 
orandum from the Dean of Teachers College and 
in a further oral exposition on the part of the 
Dean at the meeting: 

(1) The Committee approves the proposal to 
establish the new degree. 

(2) The Committee understands, in the event 
that the new degree is established, that the De- 
partment of Educational Research of the Faculty 
of Philosophy will be reorganized to maintain 
henceforth active and exclusive control over the 
work of candidates from Teachers College for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

(3) The Committee notes with approval the 
expectation of the Faculty of Education to direct 
toward the degree of Doctor of Education all 
those candidates for doctoral honors in Teachers 
College who undertake a course of professional 
preparation; and it approves the proposal to re- 
strict candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy to a group of research workers small 
enough to permit personal supervision by the 
members of the Department of Educational 
Research. 
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The result is now that we have three routes to the doctorate: the 
Ph.D. through the Faculty of Philosophy, for the research worker in 
education; the Ph.D. through the Joint Committee on Graduate In- 
struction, for the research worker in practical science; and the Ed.D. 
through the Faculty of Education, for the professional worker in the 
fields represented in Teachers College. These routes constitute the 
three divisions which should comprise the advanced school. 

Consequently | recommend the creation of a new school to be 
known as the Advanced School of Education, 


(a) 
(>) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(7) 


To be composed of three departments, Educational Research, 
Practical Science, and Professional Education. 

Faculty members of the Department of Educational Research 
to be those appointed by the President of the University under 
the agreement of 1915. 

Faculty members of the Department of Practical Science to be 
assigned by the Trustees of Teachers College. 

Faculty members of the Department of Professional Educa- 
tion to be assigned by the trustees of Teachers College. 
These departments to administer the regulations for higher 
degrees as prescribed by the Faculty of Philosophy or of Edu- 
cation as the case may be. 

The Advanced School of Education to be assigned quarters, 
and, in time, an effort be made to secure ample funds for a 
building and for scholarships and fellowships for students. 
The offerings of the Advanced School to be limited, as in the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, to perfecting the scholarship, re- 
search, and professional abilities of its students and not to du- 
plicating courses offered elsewhere. 

The work for the Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees to be confined to 
the personal and intimate supervision of members of the 
Faculty of the Advanced School. 

Students to be accepted for membership upon successful com- 
pletion of the requirements for matriculation for the Ph.D. 


and Ed.D. degrees. 


With a faculty of Teachers College in five divisions, (I) Founda- 
tions of Education, (II) Organization and Administration of Edu- 
cation, (III) Individual Development and Guidance, (IV) Instruc- 
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tion, and (V) Theories and Techniques of Measurement and 
Research; and an Advanced School of Education with three depart- 
ments, (1) Educational Research, (11) Professional Education, and 
(III) Practical Science, we now have the beginnings of a plan by 
which we can relate the laboratories and institutes to the usual work 
of the College. 

The Institute of Educational Research will be linked to the Ad- 
vanced School, the Division of Educational Psychology to the De- 
partment of Educational Research, and the Division of Field Studies 
to the Department of Professional Education. The Institute of Prac- 
tical Arts Research will be linked to the Advanced School, in the 
Department of Practical Science. The Child Development Institute 
and the Guidance Laboratory will be linked to the Division of Indi- 
vidual Development and Guidance. The Statistical Laboratory will 
be linked to the Division of Measurement and Research. All the 
schools, including New College, will be linked to the Division of 
Instruction. 

Three of my last four reports have been directed to a discussion, 
not so much of problems within the College, as of the implications 
of an increasingly industrialized society, technological change, and 
crisis government for education in general and Teachers College in 
particular. This report, seeking a solution to our internal problems, 
is an account of the efforts, not only of the present year, but of several 
years past. It recommends a complete reorganization. Gladstone 
once said, “I do not like changes for their own sake.” No more 
do we. 

It is true that the experimental process of introducing the new 
organization gradually has disturbed the quiet and ease of the old 
system, particularly during the last two years. There have been 
frequent staff conferences, seemingly endless committee meetings, 
and laborious gathering and tabulation of information, some of which, 
as in most original studies, is not always used.. Old boundaries have 
been abolished, and new loyalties demanded. Favorite courses and 
lectures have been legislated out of existence, and new ones projected 
to take their place. 

We are confident that the plan here recommended will be an 
improvement; that the new Divisions of the Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege will help to solve the problems of duplication, competition, and 
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domination; that the Committee on Professional Advisement will 
economize the time and serve the interests of the professional stu- 
dent; that the special attention to late afternoon, evening, and Satur- 
day classes will assist teachers and school systems in the metropolitan 
area; and that the Advanced School of Education will attract the 
ablest students and provide conditions for their best development. In 
fact it is to be hoped that we shall again have an era of administrative 
peace, when professors can devote all their attention to the problems 
of their own students and pay no attention to the frame in which 
they work. This happy state I am confident we shall again achieve, 
and we shall continue to enjoy it until the time comes when the defects 
hidden in this latest administrative plan will become at first apparent 
and then intolerable; and once again, as so many times in the past, 
we shall be forced to suffer the pangs of a renaissance. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM F. RussEL1, 
Dean 
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Ph.D. and Ed.D. Adventures in School 
Administration* 


By JOHN K. NORTON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


O AREA of education offers more opportunity for thrilling 
adventure in research or in the development of practical pro- 
fessional projects than educational administration. For twenty years 
I have been in close contact with this field. Never before has it pre- 
sented so many unsolved problems. The very existence of schools 
and colleges and the character of their contribution to social welfare 
depend upon the solution of these problems. 

It is of little use to talk about the growing importance of education 
in a great democracy such as ours, with its increasing complexity and 
interdependence and need of greater social intelligence, while an obso- 
lete system for financing schools strangles every phase of educational 
service. It is of little use to hope for a proper professionalization of 
educational service, so that only competent persons of thorough train- 
ing will be admitted, when governmental organization for the author- 
ization and management of schools, and the tie-up between education 
and other governmental activities are such that petty local influences, 
partisan politics, and the spoils system constantly intrude, to prevent 
the appointment of, or to bring about the dismissal of, thoroughly 
professional teachers and executives. 

Those who emphasize the desirability of making the school a more 
dynamic force for social regeneration are indulging in an interesting 
but futile academic exercise, so long as we who work in the field of 
school administration have so little understanding of the origin, meth- 
ods of operation, and means of controlling social forces and pressure 
groups, which now buffet education about. 

In scanning the turbulent field of educational administration for a 
suitable research or professional problem, it is well to ask certain 
practical questions. First, is the problem I am undertaking located 


* Address made to Teachers College Conference for Graduate Students on Research in School 
Administration, October 23, 1934. 
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in a field which is of large and vital concern? There is no reason why 
one should splash around in the back eddies of education when the 
main current of this dynamic field is beckoning to adventurous souls. 

Second, is the field of inquiry or professional activity likely to con- 
tinue to be of vital importance and to grow in significance with the 
passing of years? If you will pardon a personal reference, I selected, 
just ten years ago at Teachers College, a thesis topic and wrote a 
dissertation on the ability of the states to support education, in the 
general field of the relation of the Federal Government to education. 
Each year the significance of this field has grown. It is one of the 
red-hot issues in education to-day. It is being debated this year in 
hundreds of high schools. I understand that my ten-year-old disser- 
tation is having a larger sale now than in any previous year. 

A third question which a student should raise concerning his thesis 
or project is, will I continue to be interested in this field throughout 
my life, and will I be proud, twenty years from now, to have been 
one of its pioneer investigators? To meet this criterion successfully, 
one must carefully search his own personal interests. The topic must 
be one of real breadth, personality, and substance, if it is to wear well. 
I do not advocate the principle of companionate marriage in choosing 
a project. If you do not believe that you will live happily forever 
after with the project in which you plan to invest two or more years 
of your life, you had better not marry it. 

Let us consider some of the fields which fulfill the criteria which I 
have indicated, cite some of the pioneer studies which have already 
been made, and suggest other frontier researches or professional 
projects which are beckoning to the student interested in qualifying 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or of Doctor of Education. 

The proper organization and articulation of the administrative 
units and levels composing the American system of education are at 
present an open question. Should the schools and colleges of the 
nation be organized on the 8-4-4, 6-3-3-4, 6-4-4, or 6-6-4 plan, or in 
some other manner? Before one can intelligently investigate a topic 
in this field he must have some understanding of the social forces 
which have operated during our educational history to create the dis- 
jointed, inarticulated administrative units which now prevail. He 
should have developed a philosophy concerning the educational func- 
tions of the various administrative units. He should know something 
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about the financial implications of various types of organization. 
Gooch’s study of junior high school costs’ is an illustration of an inves- 
tigation which delved into this last area. Realizing that the decision 
between the 8-4 and 6-3-3 type of organization was frequently made on 
the basis of financial considerations, he conducted a careful investiga- 
tion to discover how much more the 6-3-3 type of organization actually 
costs. He arrived at a wholly unexpected conclusion, namely, that 
“the data of this study suggest that there are no inherent factors in 
either the 6-3-3 or the 8-4 type of organization which result in sig- 
nificantly different per pupil costs for current expenses.” 

A second critical area in educational administration has to do with 
the proper relationship of laymen and lay organizations to profes- 
sional educators in determining the content and activities which make 
up the school curriculum. Something over ten years ago, Dean James 
E. Russell issued a prophetic report which contained these sentences: 


. . . Whether we like it or not, some school boards will sit in judgment on 
history texts, and some will bar out modern science. . . . I foresee trouble 
enough to keep us from stagnation. Once a homogeneous group . . . gets the 
notion that the schools can be used to promote its particular tenets, that group 
will surely seek to shape educational procedure.” 


One alert student took his cue from this quotation and began an 
investigation to discover the subject matter which is prescribed by 
legislative enactment for the public elementary school. He made 
some most interesting discoveries. He set up certain principles con- 
cerning legislative measures affecting school instruction. These are 
as sound to-day as when Flanders wrote his dissertation on legislative 
control of the elementary curriculum in 1925.* Before he had pub- 
lished his study, the New York Times requested an article from him. 
He had come to be a recognized authority in a field which is even 
more alive to-day than in 1925. 

The relation of education to other areas of government, both 
functionally and structurally, is a perennial issue. During the decades 
just ahead it will be even more acute. Those familiar with the issues 

1 Gooch, Wilbur I. Junior High School Costs. Contributions to Education, No. 604. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 

2 Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Year Ending June 30, 1925. "Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. 


* Contributions to Education, No. 195. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925. 
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which are now convulsing government at every level and in every area 
clearly foresee that the purposes and methods of operation of gov- 
ernment are being fundamentally revised. It is neither probable nor 
desirable that education should escape this reappraisal and reorganiza- 
tion. When leaders attempt to do anything in this field, however, 
they run into almost insuperable obstacles represented by vested inter- 
ests, misunderstanding, and lack of scientific information. 

One of the questions in this area which has agitated students of 
educational and general governmental administration is the proper 
mode of determining the amounts which the state government pro- 
vides for the support of schools in the various localities. Two years 
ago Pearman completed an investigation of this issue to illumine our 
understanding of the merits of ear-marking certain revenue sources 
for education as contrasted with the determination of state educa- 
tional allotments by general appropriation.* From an intensive study 
of the situation in three representative states, he arrived at a series 
of conclusions which constitute a platform upon which leaders in 
educational and general governmental administration might well 
agree. 

A fourth area of critical concern to educational administrators, and 
in fact to all educators, has to do with the school’s public relations. 
During this depression, education has been tossed about by minority 
pressure groups and by the fickle fluctuations of public opinion, in a 
manner which would be comical if it were not so tragic in its effects 
on the children of the nation. I am convinced that this is not neces- 
sary even in a time of financial crisis. The fact that school executives 
sometimes exhibit a most discouraging timidity, and teachers often 
dare not say that their intellectual souls are their own, is closely re- 
lated to the fact that educators are only just beginning to discover 
the ingredients which enter into public opinion, the factors which 
influence its operations, and the methods by which it may be con- 
trolled. Education at present is too much like an ocean liner without 
rudder or pilot in a storm-tossed sea. 

Waller in 1932 completed a pioneer investigation which involved 
intensive case studies to shed light on the nature, causes, effects, and 
promoters of demands and pressures on the public schools, and to 


*Pearman, William I. Support of State Educational Programs by Dedication of Specific Revenues 
and by General Revenue Appropriations. Contributions to Education, No. 591. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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learn how to deal with these demands.® His study presents material 
which is of vital significance. 

The foregoing is enough to illustrate areas which offer almost un- 
limited opportunities for research and practical professional activity, 
and to indicate certain pioneer studies. 

What is the procedure which a student should follow in delimiting 
a Ph.D. research or an Ed.D. project in one of these fields? First, 
he should not follow the procedure of the Ph.D. candidate who, upon 
submitting the first draft of his dissertation, said that he knew it was 
an unbiased and scientific study of the problem, since he had carefully 
refrained from reading any other studies on the subject. One of the 
tragedies of professorial life is the student who goes through the 
motions of developing a research or project, like a squirrel in a cage, 
but who has only the slightest idea of what it is all about. 

And so I suggest that when a student discovers a problem which 
holds interest for him, he begin at once through reading, contact with 
practical situations, and in other ways, to gain the background and 
understanding which will make him a student of, rather than a tinkerer 
in, the field of his interest. Let us be more specific. Suppose that 
what has been said about the importance of public opinion to educa- 
tional development has given a student sufficient interest in this field, 
so that he wishes to undertake a dissertation or to demonstrate his 
professional competence in dealing with it. How should he begin? 

He should begin by carefully reading a book such as Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Public Opinion and some of the studies of Bernays. This will 
permit him to establish a background concerning the epoch-making 
advances made in analyzing and controlling public opinion since the 
beginning of the World War. He should know something about the 
methods used by practical business concerns to measure public atti- 
tudes and to mold public opinion. It is an interesting fact that a 
former teacher, during the past ten years, has built up a very success- 
ful business in which he sells the services of his organization to large 
business concerns in making objective measurements of public attitudes 
and opinions concerning the commodities and services which they 
distribute. 

Next, the student should become familiar with various studies af- 


® Waller, J. Flint. Outside Demands and Pressures on the Schools. Contributions to Education, 
No. 542. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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fecting the public relations of the schools. The National Education 
Association’s investigation of propaganda in the schools and the. 
studies of Flanders and Waller, already cited, are illustrative. The 
penetrating analysis, School and Society in Chicago,® by Counts and 
the revealing investigations of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association’ are other examples of the 
material with which he should be familiar. 

By this time, if the student is the kind who should take an ad- 
vanced degree, he will have a half-dozen or more researches or 
projects in mind, which he might like to undertake. He should then 
discuss with members of the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion or others on the faculty, who are interested in this field, the 
feasibility of undertaking one of these projects. 

Let me suggest one problem which would make an excellent study. 
No one as yet has attempted to make an appraisal of the sources and 
content of the public opinion of a community concerning educational 
matters. We have even less objective information on how public 
opinion on educational issues may be changed. Someone should 
undertake in a community over a period of years, first, to analyze the 
content of various aspects of the community mind. The techniques 
whereby this may be done are already available. He should then 
develop a public relations program intended to improve the under- 
standing and attitudes of various community groups as they affect 
education. He should then re-measure the community mind in order 
to discover what changes have taken place. This project could be 
properly developed either as a Ph.D. dissertation or as an Ed.D. 
project, although the scope of the investigation and the methods of 
procedure would vary according to the degree sought.’ 

Educational administration fairly bristles with areas, such as school 
finance, the relation of education and government, the reorganization 
and articulation of the units of American education, the development 
of educational programs to fit the needs of non-college preparatory 
and adult groups—all of which offer thrilling opportunities to pioneer 
in research or to demonstrate one’s professional competence. 


® Counts, George A. School and Society in Chicago. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1928. 

™For example see Pierce, Bessie L., Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1933; and Raup, Robert B., ‘Education and Organized Interests 
in America.” (In manuscript.) 
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The Rdle of Administrative Leadership 
in the Reconstruction of Education* 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 
Director of Lincoln School, Teachers College 


HE methods of social leadership are always inherent in its pur- 

poses. If existing conditions are regarded as satisfactory, the 
problem is primarily one of administration. Where conditions are 
considered unsatisfactory and far-reaching changes are sought, imag- 
ination, invention, and resourcefulness are required. It has been in 
periods of change and conflict that authentic social leaders have 
emerged—a Cromwell or a Samuel Adams, a Voltaire or a Jefferson, 
a Horace Mann or a John Dewey. It does not follow that every 
period of social ferment automatically produces leaders with social 
sympathies and vision. Were that true, the course of history would 
have been different, and the world much happier to-day. These prin- 
ciples apply with great force to education. If a system of education 
is considered satisfactory, its leadership has only the problem of 
refining its processes. If it is deemed inadequate to social needs, then 
leadership is called upon to exercise a more creative function. It is 
inevitable that the leader should perform the duties of his office in 
accordance with some interpretation of needs, whether he make it con- 
sciously or not. 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


What are the problems of educational leadership to-day? Our an- 
swer to that question is dependent on our interpretation of social 
conditions and our concept of the social function of education. Not- 
withstanding the resistance of tremendous social inertia, and the fact 
that the old order has its powerful and determined defenders, ours 
is an uncertain and precarious age. In a brief century science and 
invention have brought us to a period of swift social and economic 
change, of transition from an economy of scarcity to one of plenty, 


* A paper read before the Society for Curriculum Study, February 24, 1934, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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from an economy of individualism to an economy of collectivism, but 
also to a time of social lag and maladjustment, of strain, of conflict. 

Properly conceived, education may ease the strain and reduce 
the waste of this transition, and play a truly creative role in building 
the new culture. It is these considerations that make social education 
the central problem of a// education in our times. Since education is 
one of the most important of all social functions, the problem of 
educational leadership constitutes one of the gravest of our contempo- 
rary problems. 

National systems of popular education are of comparatively recent 
origin. In terms of the history of cultural evolution, they appeared 
only yesterday or early this morning. And yet the great national 
school systems that have been created in the last century are now 
among the most powerful social instruments in the modern world. 
To what social ends shall the American school be directed? Shall it 
be controlled by intrenched and conservative social forces to maintain 
their grip on the nation’s resources and power, or shall it be utilized 
for the enlightenment of all concerning the problems and possibili- 
ties of life in this country, and to provide for each individual the 
maximum of opportunity for the highest development of the abilities 
and interests latent within him? ‘The central problems in education 
to-day are the problems of direction and of the broad social methods 
to be employed in the advancement of education and of American life. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN THE FORMATIVE YEARS 


In the formative years of our school system educational leadership 
rose to the level of the highest statesmanship. Horace Mann and his 
contemporaries were far more than educational administrators; they 
were creative social leaders, engaged in fashioning a new social instru- 
ment of great worth. In building a system of free schools they were 
fulfilling one of the aims of a great social and political revolution. 
But that was a century ago. The industrial revolution has now 
created a new and much more complex, albeit a smaller world. So- 
cial arrangements lag far behind social changes and needs. This is 
particularly true of education, and explains the present widespread 
educational unrest. The American school can no longer operate on 
the capital of social and political ideas with which it started a cen- 


tury ago. 
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For his day, Mann was something more than an educational liberal. 
Very sensitive to economic and social evils, he was a militant social 
liberal, was regarded by many as a dangerous radical. It did not 
occur to him that there was anything fundamentally wrong with our 
economic system, but he did see and bitterly arraigned many of its 
evils, the exploitation of childhood in factories, the greed and crass- 
ness that characterized much of life in his day. He believed popular 
education would prove a powerful force for social regeneration 
through the enlightenment of individuals. 

In the period in which the superstructure of our educational system 
was being erected, educational leadership became conservative. In 
the latter half of last century, educational leaders, almost without 
exception, accepted laissez-faire individualism as the best of economic 
and social systems. Many of these men were deeply interested in 
social processes, but manifested little inclination to make critical 
analyses of social trends and problems. William T. Harris, the 
dominant figure in American education for more than thirty years, 
was one of the most conservative men of his times. He once said, 


The teacher is by vocation one of the most conservative of men. In this 
respect he is surpassed only by the clergyman and the lawyer. He is one of the 
three persons appointed by society to preserve its institutions. 


And by this he meant that the school should accept and defend things 
as they were. Hegelianism and his interest in speculative philosophy 
gave him a broad view of education. A truly great man, Harris was 
interested in sociological foundations, but his emphasis was always 
on the disciplinary values of education. As a Hegelian, he exalted the 
state. He had no difficulty, however, in reconciling his Hegelian 
philosophy with the rampant economic individualism of his time. He 
did not believe the school was an instrument for social change. Social 
progress would occur anyway, and it was the function of education to 
fit the individual for the existing order. Reduced to its lowest terms 
this doctrine meant, in effect, that “whatever is, is right.”’ 

The social and educational views of Harris are of the utmost im- 
portance because they were so closely interlaced and because of their 
far-reaching influence on the American school. In his lifetime, the 
period of our most rapid industrial development, many of the social 
problems that plague us to-day were appearing above the horizon, 
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but Harris and the great majority of educational leaders were staunch 
defenders of the status quo. They were unsympathetic with labor 
in the great strikes of the eighties and nineties. They had little sym- 
pathy with the agrarian discontent that flamed forth in the Populist 
and other movements. ‘These men, and particularly Harris, who 
wrote a pamphlet to refute some of the Marxian theories, were apolo- 
gists for individualism, capitalism, and imperialism. William H. 
Maxwell, the great superintendent of schools of New York City, once 
said, 


Competition has been one of the mightiest forces in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion. In one form or another it is competition, under God’s laws, that has raised 
man from beings a little higher than brutes to beings a little lower than angels. 


It was in this period that the curriculum of the school took form, 
that the foundation of contemporary theories and practices in school 
administration were laid. Administration unconsciously was modeled 
along the lines of corporate management. Close supervision was in- 
troduced. Educational policies were made by those high in admin- 
istrative authority. It scarcely occurred to this generation, unless per- 
chance to a few men like Francis Parker, the great educational liberal 
of his times, that teachers could make a significant contribution to 
policy making. The teacher’s function was to accept without question 
the direction of those in authority over him. The purpose of educa- 
tion was to make efficient, loyal Americans, loyal not only to our 
precious democratic traditions, but to the existing economic system. 
Again I quote Harris, who, in speaking before the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1894, characterized the service which the school 
renders in building social conformity. He said, 


The child learns first of all to respect the rights of organized industry. Punc- 
tuality, regularity, silence and industry make possible social combinations which 
may achieve reasonable deeds. . . . It is in these elementary centers of discipline 

. the schools of the people . . . that the pupil has training in those habits 
which will preserve and save us our civic order. 


The leaders of that period fashioned a great system of schools, 
in many ways amazingly adapted to the needs of the society which it 
served. But must not the verdict of history be that the economic and 
social conservatism of these men blinded them to the greatest educa- 
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tional problem of their time? It would be interesting to know how 
great is the responsibility of the educational leadership of that period 
for the docile acceptance by the American people of the corruption 
so characteristic of the postwar years and the unnecessary hardships 
of the great depression, for our generation’s inadequate understand- 
ing of economic and social conditions and trends. The educational 
leader needs historical perspective. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN THE LAST FORTY YEARS 


In the last forty years, educational leadership has been primarily 
concerned with technical problems, with providing the necessary 
matériel and personnel for the accommodation of a constantly grow- 
ing school enrollment, with the improvement of the efficiency of the 
existing school. ‘This has been the period of the efficiency expert in 
education as well as in business. The schools of education were cap- 
tured by the movement for the objective and scientific study of educa- 
tion. [his movement has sought to improve education, but it has 
raised few questions as to fundamental purposes. Another school of 
thought, closely connected with experimentalism or pragmatism in 
philosophy, has raised fundamental issues and has sought to redirect 
American education, to bring the school into closer contact with its 
environment, to make education more sensitive to social processes and 
social problems, to make it a more creative force in the redirection of 
American life. This school of thought has exercised much influence, 
but the chief emphasis in education in our generation has been upon 
efficiency, and the experts have not stopped to ask the question, “Effi- 
ciency for what?” 

The scientific study of education has developed useful techniques 
and has improved the conduct of schools in many ways, but funda- 
mentally the American school remains what it was a generation ago. 
Leadership has been conceived as a technical problem, or as a problem 
in management. Indeed, it is probably not too much to say that the 
total effect of the scientific movement has been to buttress the estab- 
lished order, to prevent, or at least to postpone, desirable change. 
The time, energy, and abilities of most of the ablest leadership have 
gone into “‘scientific’’ studies. Despite notable advances in psy- 
chology, these studies have too often been directed at the mechanical 
aspects of education, while the great social problems have been al- 
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most entirely neglected. The public mind has not been prepared to 
understand the educational problems of the depression period, nor the 
need of far-reaching educational change. The development of stand- 
ards through the use of achievement tests and other “objective” meas- 
ures assumes a static curriculum. It assumes that we know what edu- 
cation should be provided. 

The first three decades of the twentieth century were years of 
epochal change. The industrial revolution gained a terrific momen- 
tum. In this country amazing prosperity was accompanied by the 
appearance of a reservoir of permanent unemployment, by a widening 
gap between the extremes of wealth and poverty, by increasing eco- 
nomic, social, and political maladjustment. ‘These decades witnessed 
the great World War and culminated in the great depression. 
Throughout the period, the profession of education was primarily 
interested in methods and devices of teaching, in achievement scores 
and intelligence quotients, in norms and standards, in coefficients of 
correlation and standard deviations, in the technical and managerial 
aspects of education. In these years, mighty economic and social 
forces discovered the power of public education and sought to control 
and direct it to their own ends. It is an interesting and significant fact 
that science in education has encountered no opposition from these 
forces. Science in education has not been dangerous. Thus far it 
has manifested but little concern with critical social problems. 

In the period just closed, leadership in American education, with 
a few notable exceptions, has been well satisfied with existing economic 
and social arrangements. In 1920 the Department of Superintend- 
ence adopted the following resolution: 


The curricula of all public and private schools should include such instruction 
in American history as shall lead to a better understanding of the long-proven 
advantages of our American form of representative government, as distinguished 
from pure democracy, and also show that domination by any class or group is 


destructive to all liberty; . . . that the right to own property is itself an at- 
tribute of liberty and an essential condition of social and political progress, 
that every man shall enjoy the right to work and to own and save the just 
fruits of his labor, that artificial restriction of output is an economic waste, and 
that the essential principles of American constitutional government as established 
by our forefathers have made it possible for the people of America to enjoy the 
greatest degree of freedom known to the history of man. 
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According to this resolution, many of the policies of the New Deal 
of 1933 are thoroughly un-American. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act is plainly intended to limit production on the American farm. 
The resolution asserts that our economic and political systems have 
worked well and produced the most satisfactory civilization the world 
has ever known. It is true that no country has ever attained to such 
a high degree of material well-being, and yet we face most serious 
economic difficulties. Within a decade after the adoption of the reso- 
lution, fifteen million workers were unable to find employment in this 
country. The implied assumption of the resolution that “domination 
by any class or group” has not been characteristic of our economic and 
political history can only be described as naive. Is it possible that the 
drafters of the resolution had never heard of Beard’s Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution? WHad they read no American history? 
It is true that the resolution was drafted while the country was in the 
grip of the postwar hysteria. Prosperity had been artificially stimu- 
lated by the war. We may grant that none of us then foresaw the 
devastation of the great depression, but the fact remains that many 
students of social and economic problems, including some of the 
leaders of American education, made accurate analyses of trends 
and saw clearly the forces that were to produce the serious conditions 
that obtain to-day. But the vast majority of leaders in education ac- 
cepted the world they lived in as the best of all possible worlds. They 
looked with distrust on all critics of the system. They were so certain 
of the security of the system that, like the leaders of an earlier day, 
they were blinded to its basic defects. One of their chief indoor 
sports in the years of Coolidge prosperity was that of poking fun at 
all “frontier thinkers” in education. The methods of their leadership 
reflected their indifference to these basic economic problems. They 
busied themselves with minutiae; they were concerned with perfecting 
the existing school. 

I realize that it would be easy to overdraw the picture which I am 
painting. Leadership in American education has always accepted the 
principle of democracy, of equality of opportunity. It has succeeded 
in extending the humanitarian services of the schools in many direc- 
tions. It has believed society would be regenerated through the edu- 
cation of the individual. But this leadership with few exceptions has 
overlooked the fact that the adult world quickly reéducates the indi- 
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vidual. It has not recognized the contradiction between the facts 
of our economic and social system and our professions of democracy. 


THE SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW IN EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The fact that I want to emphasize is that every teacher, administra- 
tor, professor of education, every educational leader, performs the 
duties of his office with respect to some social point of view. A policy 
of inaction, of drift, means acceptance of the status quo. Inaction 
thus becomes positive action. Either we accept, if only by our own 
inaction, existing conditions as satisfactory, or we desire change in 
some definite direction. Whatever our social outlook, it is bound to 
color our educational thinking and decisions. This principle is valid 
and applicable to every person who occupies a position of social re- 
sponsibility, whether in education, in government, or in business. 
Justice Cardozo has described how the social predilections and out- 
look of judges subtly influence their decisions. He says: 


All their lives, forces which they do not recognize and cannot name have been 
tugging at them—inherited instincts, traditional beliefs, acquired convictions; 
and the resultant is an outlook on life, a conception of social needs, a sense, in 
James’s phrase, of “the total push and pressure of the cosmos,” which, when 
reasons are nicely balanced, must determine where choice shall fall. In this 
mental background every problem finds its setting. We may try to see things 
as objectively as we please. None the less, we can never see them with any 
eyes except our own. To that test they are all brought—a form of pleading or 
an Act of Parliament, the wrongs of paupers or the right of princes, a village 
ordinance or a nation’s charter. 


This applies as well to leaders in education, whether executives, 
curriculum specialists, classroom teachers, or college professors. In 
the last generation, educational leadership has been operating on a 
social philosophy, whether it has been conscious of this philosophy or 
not. Its social frame of reference has been that of American business. 
The first step in improving our leadership must be that of making 
leaders conscious of the beliefs, the convictions, the outlook on life, 
that control their thinking on educational problems, their teaching, 
and their administrative acts. The report of the Social Studies Com- 
mission interprets the current social scene and formulates a social 
philosophy in accordance with which this leadership may be appraised. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP 


What I am about to say is based on the assumption that in the United 
States we want to realize democracy in the economic as well as the 
political realm. We want a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
Poverty can and must be abolished. We are entering a collectivistic 
society. Economic and social life must be planned, but under the 
control of the people. We want a minimum of regimentation. We 
want our economic and social arrangements to be open to constant 
criticism and review. We want to preserve freedom of thought and 
speech, as much of personal liberty as is compatible with the common 
good. At the present time, it is especially important that all pro- 
posals for the improvement of life in the United States be critically 
studied in the schools. We want richness and variety of life. We 
want a society that makes possible the fullest development of the 
abilities and personalities of every individual. Finally, we look for- 
ward to a world community, freed from the curse of war, and to that 
end we want to cultivate international understanding and good will. 
Compared with such objectives, the technical problems of teaching 
and administration that have occupied so much of our attention in the 
last thirty years pale into insignificance. 

A program of education based on such a social philosophy calls for 
a highly competent teacher. ‘This implies nothing less than a thor- 
oughgoing reconstruction of the professional education of teachers. 
The work of teaching will call for broad and thorough scholarship. 
The study of social processes and problems must receive relatively 
much greater emphasis in our teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion. Teachers who do not think for themselves cannot teach others 
to think. The teacher must occupy a much more important place both 
in the school and in the community. 

Administration can no longer be conceived of as primarily a prob- 
lem in management. The administrator must become a social and 
educational leader in the full sense of the phrase. A clear distinction 
must be made between the formulation of policy and the administra- 
tion of policy. In the formulation of policies, everyone must partici- 
pate who has anything to contribute. This calls for the development 
of a more democratic theory of administration and supervision. 
There will be no place in such a scheme for the close and mechanical 
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supervision that has in the past so restricted the initiative of the 
teacher. The role of the administrator will be different, but vastly 
more important than ever before. The administration of schools is 
essentially a branch of politics, an applied social science. It requires 
the highest social statesmanship. 

If social education is to be reconstructed, the educational profes- 
sion must exercise a more positive influence in the local community, 
the state, and the nation. Upon the teaching profession rests the re- 
sponsibility of advising the larger public with regard to the provisions 
that should be made for schools. Since education is really a function 
of all life, and not merely of that institution called the school, the 
educational profession must also advise the public with regard to the 
educative effects of many social practices. The educational profession 
must share with other groups the responsibility for the great social, 
economic, and political decisions which the American people must 
make in the proximate future. If the teaching profession is to dis- 
charge its full responsibilities and to make itself felt in these larger 
matters, it must be effectively organized. We live in the age of power 
groups. The schools are subjected to terrific pressure. The educa- 
tional profession must become one of the great power groups in 
society. Occasionally one hears the educational lobby in our state 
capitals severely condemned. This is an encouraging indication that 
the profession of education is beginning to make itself felt. An or- 
ganized and militant teaching profession will, of course, be a two- 
edged sword. The profession must use its power wisely for the 
public good. But the best interests of the public demand a teaching 
profession organized to work effectively for the attainment of the 
social objectives I have so briefly sketched. To accomplish these 
ends will require able and courageous leadership. 

To return to my contention at the beginning, the problems and 
methods of educational leadership are inherent in its purposes. We 
have been too much concerned with the minutiae of education, with its 
form rather than with its substance. Remaking the curriculum of the 
school is not to-day a problem in techniques. It is a problem of 
purpose, substance, of linking the school more closely with life, of 
utilizing the community as a laboratory, of giving youth an under- 
standing of the culture and the age in which they live, and social direc- 
tion. But this is not a task easy to perform. Education is carried on 
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in a welter of social conflict and is itself an object of great social pres- 
sure. Powerful forces would utilize the school to condition the 
American mind to their own ends. As in the days of Horace Mann, 
an educational statesmanship of vision and courage is needed to-day. 

Whether we will or not, we live in a revolutionary age. But let us 
not forget that free public education was itself a radical concept a 
century ago. Let us not forget that our public school system was 
born of a revolutionary tradition. We need to recapture the social 
vision of the leaders of the first American revolution. We need to 
see that education has truly become a national problem, that the 
school is concerned with no less than the shaping of the national 
destiny. 














Measuring Personal and Social Adjustments 


By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Research Associate, Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


HE recent publication of several tests designed to measure per- 

sonal and social adjustments has elicited interest and aroused also 
a certain skepticism about the use of such tests for practical purposes. 
Two such tests—Student Questionnaire’ and Character Sketches?— 
have been used in a recent study of the relative effectiveness of the 
guidance and adjustment programs of newer-type and conventional 
secondary schools.* ‘The parallel use of these two tests with the same 
pupils permitted the comparisons and analyses drawn in this study. 

The Student Questionnaire measures personal and social adjust- 
ment by securing pupil attitudes toward the curriculum, social life, ad- 
ministration, teachers, and other pupils of the school; and, also, by 
attitudes toward home, family, and personal problems. The purpose 
of the Character Sketches is to ascertain a pupil’s feelings and atti- 
tudes which bear upon emotional adjustment. These feelings and 
attitudes are determined by means of a series of items arranged under 
the headings of habit pattern, self-control, social adjustment, personal 
adjustment, mental health, and readiness to confide. It is evident 
that in the purported measurement of adjustment these tests have 
some common aims. The statistical correlation between these two 
tests is indicated in Table I; and, since data were available for a 
correlation between scores of Maller’s Character Sketches and his 
Self-Marking Test, that relationship also is included. 

The fact that the Student Questionnaire and the Character 
Sketches have a correlation of .55 shows that there is a coincidence 
among many of the factors which each test measures. The correla- 
tion is not sufficiently high, however, to indicate that both tests 

1 Symonds, P. M. and Block, V. L. Student Questionnaire. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 

* Maller, J. B. Character Sketches. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. 


® Wrightstone, J. Wayne. “Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools.” (In prepara- 
tion.) 
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TABLE I 


CoRRELATION OF CHARACTER SKETCHES WITH STUDENT QUES- 
TIONNAIRE AND SELF-MARKING TEST 














Test Pupils | Character 
Student Questionnaire ........ 315 55 
Self-Marking Test ........... 249 .21 











measure the same inclusive aspects of personal and social adjustment. 
The correlation of the Character Sketches with the Self-Marking 
Test is positive, although small, indicating a tendency for better emo- 
tional adjustment to accompany higher indexes of honesty on a self- 
scoring test. 


ADJUSTMENT IN NEWER- AND OLDER-TYPE SCHOOLS 


In secondary schools which may be characterized as newer-type and 
older-type, adjustment programs differ. The newer-type schools pro- 
vide advisory services for pupils by means of special counselors, psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers, and guidance clinics. The 
older-type schools provide few, if any, of these special guidance or 
adjustment services. Guidance and adjustment functions in the latter 
schools are vested largely in the principal and home-room teachers. 
The questions which the investigator wishes to answer are: Do the 
Student Questionnaire, Character Sketches, or Self-Marking Test 
show a difference between the adjustment scores of pupils in newer 
and older schools? What are the implications of these findings? 

The results of the various tests which were administered to pupils 
in newer-type and older-type secondary schools are presented in 
Table II. 

Results of the Character Sketches indicate that between pupils in 
the newer-type and older-type schools there is practically no difference 
in the average self-ratings on emotional adjustment. In like manner, 
results of the Student Questionnaire reveal only a negligible difference 
in self-ratings of personal and social adjustment in different types of 
school situations. The ratios of the differences of the averages to the 
standard error of the differences are far from significant in both tests. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT IN CHARACTER SKETCHES, STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE, AND 
Se_F-MarkING TEsT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PupPILs UNDER NEWER-TYPE AND OLDER- 
TYPE PRACTICES 
































Test and School _[Pupils| Average | Standard | Diference | s.E.ai. | Ratio 
Character Sketches 
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Student Questionnaire 
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Scores in the Self-Marking Test, however, show that pupils in the 
newer-type schools achieved an average honesty score of 42.46, and 
those in older-type schools an average score of 36.52. The difference 
between the average scores is statistically significant. Several factors 
may have contributed to the difference in intellectual honesty. The 
individual study programs of most of the newer-type schools employ 
self-instruction materials and self-administering diagnostic and reme- 
dial tests. Pupils in the newer-type schools, therefore, are accus- 
tomed to score their own tests. The older-type school pupils have 
little practice in self-scoring, and, therefore, they tend to be more 
deceitful. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


The significance of the correlation coefficient of .55 between the Stu- 
dent Questionnaire and the Character Sketches is that both these tests 
measure many similar factors of adjustment. On the other hand, 
the coefficient is low enough to indicate that many dissimilar factors 
are measured also. Undoubtedly there is a certain amount of dupli- 
cation among factors of personal and social adjustment and of emo- 
tional adjustment for which the Student Questionnaire and the Char- 
acter Sketches profess to be respective measuring instruments. It 
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would seem, however, that such duplication might be reduced to a 
minimum by a comparative analysis of the two tests, and the validity 
of each as a diagnostic instrument would be greatly increased by such 
an analysis. Then one test might measure more specifically social 
adjustment, and the other test emotional adjustment. 

For practical school purposes the tests are probably of more value 
as diagnostic than as survey instruments. In the latter capacity these 
tests did not indicate any differences in adjustment status between 
pupil groups under older-type and newer-type guidance programs. 
Although it may be true that no measurable differences exist in types 
of guidance programs, it is more probable that these tests were not 
valid for measuring such differences. 

As a diagnostic instrument either test might aid, first, in locating 
maladjusted pupils and, second, in making an individual analysis and 
prognosis. For instance, if a pupil, John Smith, has a low score on 
the Student Questionnaire, the test may disclose negative attitudes 
toward the curriculum, administration, and teachers of the school. 
Further observations and analysis may disclose that the pupil is at- 
tempting a college preparatory course of abstract studies for which 
he has little capacity. Perhaps the only reason that he is taking such 
a course may be that his parents wish him to pursue a classical educa- 
tion in college. The prognosis of the school investigator is, tersely, 
that John’s curriculum be changed to studies in which he has intrinsic 
interests and capacities, and that his parents be educated to a new 
point of view regarding his future. In actual situations, it has been 
found that the results of such tests must be supplemented and inter- 
preted in the light of teacher observations and a cumulative history 
of the individual pupil. 

The implications of the Self-Marking Test are several. First, the 
newer school practices of using self-administering and self-scoring 
instructional tests seem definitely to educate pupils toward a higher 
degree of intellectual honesty than the older school practices. The 
self-instruction techniques of the newer schools might well be copied 
by the older schools. Other investigations now being conducted show 
that superior outcomes in honesty are accompanied generally by equiv- 
alent or superior outcomes in academic skills and knowledges. 

A second implication is found in the slight positive correlation be- 
tween the Self-Marking Tests and Character Sketches. Hartshorne 
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and May‘ reported similar findings when they discovered a slight tend- 
ency for the emotionally stable children to obtain higher scores on 
tests of helpfulness and coéperation. The findings of the present study 
show a slight tendency for the emotionally stable children to obtain 
higher scores on a test of honesty. 

A summary of the findings here reported indicates that positive cor- 
relations exist between two tests of adjustment and one test of emo- 
tional adjustment and a test of honesty. The adjustment tests were 
not found valuable for measuring any differences which might exist 
between pupils under different guidance programs. A more valuable 
use of such tests might be found for individual pupil diagnosis and 
prognosis. The Self-Marking Test of honesty measured significant 
differences between the newer and older types of school practices. 


* Hartshorne, H. and May, M. A. Studies in Service and Self-Control, p. 165. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1929. 
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Improving the Ability to Read (Concluded) * 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Education and Director, Division of Psychology, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


A NEW MEANS OF INCREASING ABILITY TO READ 


HE facts presented so far indicate that unless some genius in- 

vents systematic exercises which will give fluent mastery of the 
mechanics of reading, extend word knowledge, give familiarity with 
the common constructions and idioms, and teach pupils to handle 
large units (so far as their native ability permits), the schools must 
rely on a large supply of supplementary reading interesting in content 
and easily understood. Unless it is ‘interesting the pupil will not read 
widely and may acquire a distaste for reading which may be more 
harmful than lack of ability. 

The present supply of reading matter is adequate for the top quar- 
ter or third in ability and ‘interest, but involves too much labor and 
frustration and produces too little enjoyment for the majority. This 
state of affairs can be somewhat alleviated by an analysis of a thou- 
sand or more books, such as we have described and presented in part. 
But a new sort of supplementary reading is needed in which the 
claims of interest and comprehensibility are given deliberate and 
systematic attention, and in which the development of ability to read is 
guided and aided from the stage when the basic habits have been 
taught and the child can understand by vision most of the words that 
he knows in hearing, to the stage where he knows 8000 to 12,000 
words and all the common constructions and is entirely free to think 
when he reads. 

One desideratum which should indeed be an absolute requirement 
of any book in such a graded collection is a detailed statement of what 
words are in it. The vocabulary load is the chief force opposing 
comprehension. We must know what it is in order to make good use 
of a book in helping pupils to read. 


* This is the third and final part of an article by Professor Thorndike on improving the ability to 
read. Parts I and II appeared in the October and November issues of the Recorp. 
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A second desideratum is that words unknown to the reader should 
occur only rarely. A reasonable standard is not over 1 in 200. 

A third desideratum is that various contents ‘suited to various 
degrees of age and social maturity should be presented at the same 
level of ease for reading. 

A fourth is that the adaptation to comprehensibility should not 
diminish, but rather increase, the interest-value of the content. 

A fifth is that the reader should be led to like “‘good” reading 
better than he otherwise would. 

These desiderata and others of less importance can be obtained by 
modifying existing books according to definite psychological prin- 
ciples. Modifying books is a risky business. Teachers of English 
and librarians are rightly suspicious of it. But if the modifications are 
made to fit fairly objective specifications, they will do much less harm 
than when they are made by mere personal opinion, often the opinion 
of someone who tends to replace what is characteristic and valuable 
in the original by the conventional style of the hack writer of juve- 
niles. Defoe might well rise from his grave to object to having his 
name attached to many of the modifications of Robinson Crusoe. 

My proposal would be to make the modifications as follows in the 
case of books by deservedly famous English writers: 


1. Replace words probably unknown by words probably known 
until the number of unknown words is down to the desired limits. 
In doing this, do not tamper with words which the author of the 
original probably chose deliberately or with words which give a 
characteristic flavor.’ 


*For example, the child who has become interested in Tom and his troubles in Water 
Babies is not discouraged in Chapter I by the following: 

For the attics were Anglo-Saxon. 

The third-floor Norman. 

The second Cinque-cento. 

The first-floor Elizabethan. 

The right wing Pure Doric. 

The centre Early English, with a huge portico, copied from the Parthenon. 

The left wing Pure Boeotian, which the country folk admired most of all, because it was just like 
the new barracks in the town, only three times as big. 

The grand staircase was copied from the Catacombs at Rome. 

The back staircase from the Tajmahal at Agra. This was built by Sir John's great-great-great- 
uncle, who won, in Lord Clive's Indian wars, plenty of money, plenty of wounds, and no more taste 
than his betters. 

The cellars were copied from the caves of Elephanta. 

The offices from the Pavilion at Brighton. 

And the rest from nothing in heaven or earth, or under the earth. 

So that Harthover House was a great puzzle to antiquarians, and a thorough Naboth's vineyard 
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2. Replace the twenty-five constructions listed below by the ordi- 
nary ways of expressing the fact or relation in question, unless the 
author probably chose the rare or difficult construction in question 
deliberately. 

3- Omit moral, learned, and other disquisitions which will preju- 
dice young readers against the book and the author. 

4. Make any other changes only when the claims of interest and 
ease of reading are very strong. 

In the case of translations these rules may be relaxed. The au- 
thor’s fame will not be tarnished if our translation does not use just 


to critics, and architects, and all persons who like meddling with other men's business, and spending 
other men's money. So they all were setting upon poor Sir John, year after year, and trying to talk 
him into spending a hundred thousand pounds or so, in building, to please them and not himself. But 
he always put them off, like a canny North-countryman as he was. One wanted him to build a 
Gothic house, but he said he was no Goth; and another to build an Elizabethan, but he said he 
lived under good Queen Victoria, and not good Queen Bess; and another was bold enough to tell 
him that his house was ugly, but he said he lived inside it and not outside; and another, that there 
was no unity in it, but he said that was just why he liked the old place. For he liked to see how 
each Sir John, and Sir Hugh, and Sir Ralph, and Sir Randal, had left his mark upon the place, 
each after his own taste; and he had no more notion of disturbing his ancestors’ work than of 
disturbing their graves. For now the house looked like a real live house, that had a history, and 
had grown and grown as the world grew; and that it was only an upstart fellow who did not 
know who his own grandfather was, who would change it for some spick and span new Gothic or 
Elizabethan thing, which looked as if it had been all spawned in a night, as mushrooms are. From 
which you may collect (if you have wit enough) that Sir John was a very sound-headed, sound- 
hearted squire, and just the man to keep the country side in order, and show good sport with his 
hounds. 


Nor is he bewildered and discouraged when eager to learn Tom's final fate in the last 
chapter by a score of pages like the following: 

And next he came to the centre of Creation (the hub, they call it there), which lies in latitude 
42.21° south, and longitude 108.56° cast. 

And there he found all the wise people instructing mankind in the science of spirit-rapping, while 
their house was burning over their heads: and when Tom told them of the fire, they held an indig- 
nation meeting forthwith, and unanimously determined to hang Tom's dog for coming into their 
country with gunpowder in his mouth. Tom couldn't help saying that though they did fancy they 
had carried all the wit away with them out of Lincolnshire two hundred years ago, yet if they had 
one such Lincolnshire nobleman among them as good old Lord Yarborough, he would have called 
for the fire-engines before he hanged other people's dogs. But it was of no use, and the dog was 
hanged: and Tom couldn't even have his carcase; for they had abolished the have-his-carcase act 
in that country, for fear lest when rogues fell out, honest men should come by their own. And so 
they would have succeeded perfectly, as they always do, only that (as they also always do) they 
failed in one little particular, viz. that the dog would not die, being a water-dog, but bit their 
fingers so abominably that they were forced to let him go, and Tom likewise, as British subjects. 
Whereon they recommenced rapping for the spirits of their fathers; and very much astonished the 
poor old spirits were when they came, and saw how, according to the laws of Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid, 
their descendants had weakened their constitution by hard living. 

Then came Tom to the Island of Polupragmosyne, which some call Rogues’ Harbour (but they 
are wrong; for that is in the middle of Bramshill Bushes, and the county police have cleared it out 
long ago). There every one knows his neighbour's business better than his own; and a very noisy 
place it is, as might be expected, considering that all the inhabitants are ex-officio on the wrong side 
of the house in the “Parliament of Man, and the Federation of the World”; and are always making 
wry mouths, and crying that the fairies’ grapes were sour. 
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TWENTY-FIVE HARD OR RARE CONSTRUCTIONS 


SUBORDINATE STATEMENTS 


11.* Introduced by “but,” or “but that.” Who knows but that... 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 

96. Introduced by “but” (equals “who, not’). There is no one but knows it. 
ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES 

103. Nominative absolute. ABC being the given triangle, draw .. . 

104. Nominative absolute inverted. Given the triangle ABC, prove... 


Cause (Reason) 
113. Nominative absolute. Society having ordained it, we must conform. 
123. With “the . . . that.” The act was the braver that he stood quite alone. 


CONCESSION 

129. “Though” omitted. Be it never so homely, .. . 

130. “As” with inversion. Rich as he is, we do not envy him. 

135. “For all (that).” She was strong, for all she was so short. 

135. “Ever” understood, and inversion. Say what I will, he always .. . 
ConpDITION 


147. “But that” (if not). We should have come sooner, but that we met with 
an accident. 

152. “Let it be granted that.” Let it be granted that AB equals AC. 

156. Nominative absolute. God willing, a meeting will be held. 

159. “Otherwise” (equals “if not’). Come and hide, otherwise he'll catch you. 

Consequence (REsuLT) 


173. “Whence.” It feeds on small birds, whence it is called the Butcher bird. 
174. “Wherefore.” . . » wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day. 


175. Infinitive. What have you done to be treated so? 

176. Infinitive with “for.” You had only to mention her name for every man to 
rise up. 

EXCEPTION 

200. “Saving.” Saving his eyesight, he was as strong as ever. 

201. “Saving that.” Saving that he looked up quickly, he gave no clue. 

PuRPOSE 

224. Infinitive “the.” The better to see you, my dear. 

RESTRICTIVE 


234. “In that.” He differed from the rest in that he disliked games. 


DENOTING ARRANGEMENT AND ANALYSIS 

287. “What with ... and what with.” What with the cold and what with 
the rain, we were thoroughly miserable. 

Verses Expressinc HasiTuat AcTION 

324. “To be given to.” He is given to smoking a briar. 


Verss Expressinc Necessity, Durty, etc. 
332. “Cannot but.” He cannot but feel she is speaking the truth. 
* The identification number is that of the Thorndike List of Constructions. 
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the exact equivalents of his adjectives or adverbs. Also in the case 
of some authors whose ambitions and merits were not in the direction 
of literary excellence, and who would rather have many children 
read and enjoy their books with a reduced vocabulary than have a 
few read them just as they were written, these rules may be relaxed. 
For example, one of the most interesting books for young boys has 
some of its characters say hain’t in place of has not, have not, am not, 
is not, and are not. At the present time this causes difficulty in read- 
ing without giving any homely or intimate flavor to most juvenile 
readers; and probably the writer, were he alive, would change the 
hain’t to hasn't, ain’t, isn’t, or aren’t, in the appropriate places in the 
book. 

I believe that books can be modified in accordance with these prin- 
ciples without losing the literary values for the children who will use 
them; on the contrary, the taste and appreciation of these children 
will be benefited more than if they were given the originals. I believe 
that these children will be more likely eventually to enjoy the books 
of Dickens, Scott, Stevenson, Hawthorne, or Mark Twain if their 
first acquaintance is with one or two books modified by reduction of 
the vocabulary load. 

At all events they surely will never read them unless they learn to 
read and to like to read. Some form of modified reading is neces- 
sary to put the lower two-thirds on an equality with the top third in 
this respect. Moreover, since no child for whom the original is 
suitable need read the modified form, the widening of reading by the 
latter is pure gain. 

What seems feasible in contemplation may meet unforeseen ob- 
stacles in reality. To test the plan for a collection of books of 
known interest and vocabulary load, I have made a trial of it at the 
most difficult place, that is, in Grade 4, when the children with whom 
we are concerned have won control of the basic reading habits and 
begin their training for mastery of these, extension of vocabulary, and 
ability with large units. | 

Can we in fact provide them with interesting reading with not over 
one unknown word per two hundred? I have used six books (Black 
Beauty, Pinocchio, The Little Lame Prince, Water Babies, Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book, and a selection from Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s Tales). The vocabulary load has been reduced so that the num- 
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ber of words outside the 2500 most commonly used in English 
reading is 324 for Black Beauty, and 354, 237, 369, 388, and 378, 
respectively, for the others. This will bring the number of unknown 
words within the standard set except for a few children who have 
not really done even the minimum work of Grade 3, or who have 
special disabilities in word knowledge, as by reason of foreign par- 
entage. The six books as modified contain altogether approximately 
260,000 words; and use 1301 words outside the most used 2500. 
So a pupil reading all six of them meets only one word outside the 
2500 per page (of 200 words). 

The work of Holley? shows that the lower two-thirds of pupils at 
the beginning of Grade 4 know the common meanings of from 3000 
to about 4500 words well enough to pick the right meaning among 
four words in which the differences are very clear.* Such pupils will 
not know all of the 2500 commonest words in all their uses in one of 
our books, but failures within the 2500 will be more than compensated 
by knowledge of some of the words outside the 2500. The total 
number of unknowns for them in a book containing 400 or fewer 
outside the 2500 may be expected to vary from 200 down to 50 or 
fewer. 

Will the content of the reading be interesting to these pupils? It 
will be more interesting than the content of the originals. Some of 
the changes under our third principle remove notable negative in- 
fluences. 

Will the words learned naturally from their contexts in these six 
modified books be valuable in establishing and widening knowledge 
of seen words? They contain 1301 words outside the most used 
2500.4 Over half of these (684) are within the next most used 
2500. Only a fifth of them (260) are outside the 10,000 most used; 
and many of these are very common words rated along with others in 
the Thorndike List (like bitten, certainly, downward) ,* or derivatives 
of important words (like blankness, cuddly, curly, disgraceful, dis- 
obedient), or compounds (like backstairs, bad-tempered, bearskin, 
bedclothes, bloodhound, blood-vessel, brickfield, bricklayer, brick- 


® First Annual Report of the Bureau of Educational Measurements. University of Illinois, 1919. 

* For example, A gown is a_ string animal dress plant. An orange is a dress animal 
fruit hornet. 

* Names of persons and places are not counted. 

© These are, of course, all words of great general value to the pupils in question. 
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maker, broken-down). Even the hundred words of lowest general 
value are far from useless. They are such as ambrosia, anchovy, 
anemone, aslant, barnacle, blinkers, bogy, booby, brazier, brewery. 

A concrete impression of the value of the vocabulary may be had 
from Table I, which lists all the words outside the most-used 2500 
beginning with a, b, c, d, and e (to eleventh). This list is probably 
far superior to that which would be found in a count of an equal 
amount of reading made up from any combination of readers or 
supplementary readers now available for use by the lower two-thirds 
of pupils in Grade 4. 

Will the words occur often enough to consolidate the knowledge 
and make it available for use in other reading? The answer is fur- 
nished by the frequencies of occurrences stated for each word in Table 
I. I venture to assert that the volume of practice on words from 
2001 to 4000 will be over three times that in any fourth grade reader, 
and the volume of practice on words from 4001 to 6000, over twice 
that in any fourth grade reader; and that the number of occurrences 
per word for any words 6001 or beyond will be over twice that given 
for comparable words in any fourth grade reader.® 

Will the reading of these books give useful practice on the im- 
portant ways of expressing facts and relations? I have not found 
time to make an inventory of their contributions in this respect com- 
parable to the inventory of words. Such an inventory would prob- 
ably show on the one hand a substantial reduction in the rare, eccen- 
tric, and unreasonable locutions that are on page 232, since these 
were often deliberately changed; and on the other hand a greater 
variety than an equivalent amount of ordinary supplementary read- 
ing for Grade 4 in which a kind of schoolbook English often prevails. 

Will the reading of these six books aid mastery of the basic habits 
of silent reading so that the pupil’s mind will be free to attend to the - 
meanings of the sentences, paragraphs, and still larger units? No- 
body should doubt this. 

Will the reading of these six books be a useful transition from the 
chopped-up and arbitrarily simple sentences of Readers and over- 
modified supplementary books to the sort of sentences normally used 
by good writers of juvenile literature? and will it be a useful transi- 


® The desirable status in Grade 4 is of course not to have many different words outside the first 
6000, but to have repeated practice on those that are included. 
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TABLE I 


Words outside the Most Used 2500, in the Six Modified Books, together with a State- 
ment of which Thousand the Word Is in (by the Thorndike Teacher’s Word Book of 
20,000 words) and of the Number of Occurrences of the Word in the Six Books as 














Modified 
Word 1000 Occur- Word 1000 Occur- Word 1000 Occur- | 
rences rences rences | 
— a | 
abominable 6 8 anybody 3b «635 ~—Ssobeak Sa 3 | 
absence 3b 02) anyhow 6 2 bear-skin 4 
absolutely 7 4 anyone 3b «615 _~—~«Cbeaten 6 12 
abundant 3b =66—s anywhere 4b 10 _ beating 7 “- 
abuse 3b 5 ape 6 6 bedclothes 20 I | 
accordingly 3b «10 = apparent 4b 4. bedroom a ¢) 
ache 3b 8 ~—saappetite 3b. =610_~—scébedtime 8 2 | 
acquainted 3b = 4~—Ss applause Sa 3 beer Sasa 
actually 6 15 apron 3b «14 _~CCséb eel 5 18 
admirable 6 6 archbishop 8 8 beginning sb 7 | 
adorn 4a 7 arithmetic 7 3 behave a a 
adventure 3b 0-28 _~—s artist 3b 2 beheld 3b dS 
adventurous 7 3 ashore 4a 3 belly 6 2 
aerial 7 8  aslant 14 3 beloved 3b Oo2 
affection 3b Ss g~s assassin 10 25 besides 4b 46 
affectionate 5 5 assume 3b 5 beware 4b 4 
afloat 6 5 ‘astonishment 5b 23 __ bewilder 7 6 
aged 6 4 atmosphere 5 5  bewitch 7 6 
ahead 3b 3 ~«Catttic sb 2 Bible 4b 3 
airy Sa 5 audience 4a 4 birch 4b 10 
alder 10 5 awaken 4b = 4_~SSs biscuit 6 8 
alight sb 8 aware 5 3 bitten ss 4 
aloft 6 7 awe 4a 7 blackbird sb 5 
ambrosia 12 2 awkward 6 6 blankness 20 I 
amid Sa 4 awoke sa 1 bleat Sa 3 
amidst 9 2 backstairs — 7 bled 8 3 
amuse 4a 37. backward(s) 3b.) Ss 16_~—s bleed 4a 5 
amusement sb 613.~—sbad-tempered — 3 blemish 7 4 
ancestor 4a 2 bang 6 11 blink 8 3 
anchor 3b 3 barefoot 7 2 blinkers = 10 
anchovy 20 3 barge 6 2 blister 6 4 
| anemone 15 6 barnacle 17 3 blockhead 12 5 
| anew 7 4 bass 7 3 bloodhound 15 I 
ant 4a 3 bat 3b 2  blood-vessel — 2 
anxiety 8 3 bayonet 7 1 blubber II 5 
* bite is 2. 
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| Word 1000 Occur- 
| rences 
bog Sa 3 
bogy (ies) 9 
booby (ies) 1S 7 
bother 4a 7 
bray 9 . 
brazen 6 8 
brazier 18 5 
breadth 3b sro 
breaker 7 5 
breathless 7 4 
breeches 6 3 
breed 3b 9 
brewery 14 5 
brickfield 2 
| bricklayer 13 2 
| brickmaker I 
brighten 4b 5 
brightness Sa 6 
brilliant 4a «(12 
brim 4a 9 
brisk Sa 6 
broken-down 2 
broken-hearted I 
broken-minded 2 
| bruise 4a 7 
brutal 6 4 
brute 4b 4 
bulldog 17 6 
bullet sb 3 
| bump 6 3 
bundle 3b 27 
buoy 8 10 
burnish . 6 
burrow 7 3 
butterfly (ies) 3b 10 
buyer 6 6 
buzz 3b 2 
cab 6 30+ 


TABLE I (Continued) 


Word 


cabbage 
cabin 
cabinet 
cabman 
caddies 
calf 


alves 


r 


¢) 


‘<) 


ane 
annibal 
cannon 


‘@) 


cannon-ball 
canopy 
canter 
capable 
caper 
caperer 
cardboard 
careless 
carpet 
cart-horse 
cataract 
caterpillar 
cauldron 
cauliflower 
cautious 
cavalry 
cavern 
caw 
ceiling 
ceremony 
certainly 
chap 
chapter 
charcoal 
chariot 
chat 
chatter 
cheat 


1000 Occur- Word 


11 
3b 


6 
6 
16 
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checkrein 
cheep 
cheery 
chestnut 
chew 
chick 
childhood 
childlike 


chimney-sweep - 


chin 

choke 
chorus 
christen 
churchyard 
circus 
civilize 
clamber 
claw 
clever 
clink 
clover 
clown 
cluck 
clump 
clumsy 
cluster 
clutch 
coachman 
coax 
cobweb 
cod 
codbank 
coffin 
colored 
comb 
combat 
comedown 
commandment 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Word 1000 Occur- Word 1000 Occur- Word 1000 Occur- 
rences rences rences 
comparison 4a I crumb 4b = «5_—Cs digest 7 6 
compliment sb = 8 —s crupper 17 4 dignity 4a «6 
comrade 4a 3 ~+«crust 4a 4 dimple 6 3 
confuse Sa 5 crutch sb ss 6_~—s director 4b so 
confusion 3b 62S cub 12 2 dirt 3b s12 
consequence 3b 3 cuckoo 4b 0 4s dirty 3b 32 
contented 7 3 cuddle 7 15 disagreeable 6 7 
continual 3b 7s cuddly _ 1 disappointment 4b 1 
continuous 4b = =2_~— cupboard Sa 11 disconsolate 9 5 
contrive 6 5 cur 10 5 discontent 4a 2 
coo 7 4 curb 4b 3 +©disgrace 3b 5 
coral 5a = §__s curiosity Sa 11 disgraceful II 6 
cornfield II 2 ~=curly II 1 disgust sb 4 
coronation 8 2  ~=curtesy 16 5 dishonest 9 I 
cough 4a 9 cushion 3b. «610_~—s dislike sb 5 
cough-drops — I customer 3b 6 ~— dismal 4b 4 
counsellor 8 4 dainty 4b 3 .~= disobedient II 6 
countenance 4a 5  dairymaid -- 5 disobey -s- 4 
courtier 4b «68 = damage 3b) 2_~—s distort 9 3 
coward 3b 06 2)—Ss dame 3b «= 20.—Ss dive 4b sg 
cowardly 6 2 damp 3b)—Sg_—s dolphin 8 9 
crab 4b 613.~— dancer 7 7 donkey 4a 39+ 
cradle 3b 4-~—Ss dandelion 7 4 downhill — 7 
crag 6 9 darn 6 2 downward 3b 0g 
crash 4a 2 daybreak 8 6 downwards _ I 
crater 13 3 dazzle Sa 7 dragon 3b) Ss18 
crawfish 16 10 ~~ deaf 3b) —st_~—s dragon-fly 18 16 
crawl 3b =612.~— deaf-mute —- g drank 4b 16 
creak 7 6 dealer 4b 369s draught 4a 4 
crept 3b «615 ~— decidedly 8 7 drawn 4b 12 
cricket 4b 32+ = defy 3b 02s dreary sb sto 
criminal sb = g_~— delicious 4a 16 dressing-gown — 2 
crimson 4b 0 «6_—Os delightful 3b «28 ~—s drip 4a I 
cripple 4b = =62 = demon 7 5 driven 13 13 
croak Sa 3 ~~ description 3b g_~—s driver 4a 31+ 
crooked 4a 7 desolate 4b 7 drunk 4b 16 
crouch sb 2 desperate 4a 12. drunkard 7 2 
crown-prince — 10 ~=3—_ devour 4a 8 duchess 7 5 
cruelty 4b =©8 = dewdrops 10 2 duckling — 31 
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TABLE I (Concluded) 

















Word 1000 Occur- Word 1000 Occur- Word 1000 Occur- 
rences rences rences 
duck-yard — 2 eagerness 8 2 eighty gb. 
dug 3b.)CisS-s earl 4b 0 6—s elbow 3b 02 
duke 3b 0s 2s earthen 8 7 ~ elder 3b «12 
dungeon 4b =. 2_~s earthly 3b) 8_~——s eldest 4a 5 
dusk 6 5 eaten t 39 ~—s elegant 4b 4 
dusty 4b 1 ebony 8 3 ~+eleventh 6 I 
dwelling 3b 4s 10 6 
dwelt 4a 4 eft 17 10 
| dwindle 6 3 +eh 13 3 
t eat is Ia. 


tion from the short units (500 to 5000 words) of the episodes, tales 
and descriptions in Readers and retold stories to the juvenile book of 
25,000 to 50,000 words? The connections at one pole can be guar- 
anteed, since over three-fourths of the sentences in these six are 
precisely sentences normally used by good writers of juvenile litera- 
ture and the shift to unitary books is completely made. At the other 
pole there may be some difficulty. But if the interest is sufficient to 
cause the pupil to read Black Beauty, The Little Lame Prince, and 
Pinocchio, he will be learning to read normal sentences in the best 
possible way, namely, by reading them. If there is difficulty, the best 
cure for it will probably be to preface these six books by two or three 
which are more interesting and which replace a larger percentage of 
the long sentences with subordinate clauses by short sentences with- 
out subordinate clauses. 

Will reading these books in Grade 4 cause the lower two-thirds to 
like reading more than they otherwise would? Will it cause them to 
like good reading more than they otherwise would? A priori, the 
answers will be afirmative, but experiment is the final test. Such 
experiments are hard to arrange and carry through. 

Since this new type of supplementary reading is practicable for 
Grade 4, it surely will be for later grades. The more advanced a 
pupil is in ability to read, the easier it is to find interesting content that 
can be modified in accordance with our principles. I have verified 
this by preparing a set of six books interesting to pupils in Grade 5 
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which contain about 300,000 words in all, use only about 2000 words 
outside the first 2500, and give extensive practice on these. The 
books in this set can be read with pleasure by pupils who have read 
the first set. I have gone far enough in the preparation of a third 
set using about 3500 words outside the first 2500 to be certain that 
interesting material can be provided to any extent desirable for use 
in Grade 6. By sufficient reading of such specially prepared books, 
the lower half or two-thirds of the class will develop the ability to 
read unmodified books ordinarily available. We can thus take pupils 
at any stage of ability from that of the least able readers in Grade 4 
on, and put them in a condition to read with enjoyment. Their own 
reading will do the rest. 

On the whole it appears that books can be modified by a definite plan 
to control interest, vocabulary load, and constructions, while retaining 
the characteristics of the authors and the general quality of good writ- 
ing for children, with the result of providing a means of increasing 
ability to read which is superior to most of the supplementary read- 
ing now available, and the use of which would increase the value of 
supplementary reading in general. This new type of material will 
help the less able two-thirds of pupils to get the values from reading 
in school, library, and home which the top third gets without help. 


READING INSTEAD OF READERS 


After children have learned the fundamental reading skills, the use of 
a series of readers should be a very small part of the teaching of read- 
ing. The ordinary “Fourth Reader,” “Fifth Reader,” and “Sixth 
Reader,” or the books which serve the same purposes under other 
names should not employ more than seventy-five hours of the average 
pupil’s time (twenty-five for each), so far as reading is concerned. 
They can be useful as collections of short stories, poems, orations, 
popular science, and other small units of reading. But the reading 
of books is more important educational work. They can be useful as 
materials upon which formal training and tests may be based. But 
the chief training in reading should be by wide reading of material 
that can be read with ease; and one of the best tests of school achieve- 
ment is found in what a pupil does read of his own free will. They 
can be useful as adjuncts to the study of literature, but it is easy to 
misuse them under this aim. 
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It is very bad pedagogy to consider them as the backbone and main 
reliance of the teaching of reading. For this they are singularly ill- 
qualified. (1) There are too many unknown words per thousand, 
some Readers being even worse in this respect than supplementary 
reading books and juvenile books found in libraries; and (2) each un- 
known is used too few times to ensure mastery. (3) Their use of 
small units avoids the intellectual requirement of following the plot of 
a long story, but adds the burden of becoming acquainted with new 
names, new scenes, new characters, and new problems with each 
change of unit. (4) They are, as noted elsewhere, too scanty. The 
reading of any one book of the size of a school reader can be only a 
drop in the bucket of learning to read. 

If, as is customary, 150 or more hours per year are devoted to 
reading in Grades 4, 5, and 6, a reasonable allotment of it would be 
the following: Approximately one-sixth to formal training and tests, 
remedial in the case of some pupils. Approximately one-third to 
reading small units (100 to 10,000 words) comparable to the reading 
of newspapers, magazines, rules and regulations, directions, letters, 
and so forth, by adults. Collections of short stories and factual ac- 
counts suitable in content and graded in difficulty can be made which 
will be superior for this purpose to children’s magazines and school 
readers, if the codperation of authors and publishers can be obtained. 
Approximately one-half to reading books. For the ablest third all 
that will be necessary will be to have suitable books in the school and 
give the children the seventy-five or more hours to read them. For 
the others a new type of book of the sort described earlier should be 
made available—books selected or modified to do for them what 
ordinary juvenile books do for the top third. These may well be set 
up in sets of about 300,000, 400,000, and 500,000 words for Grades 
4, 5, and 6, respectively, and should provide the desired knowledge of 
vocabulary, constructions, and ability in organizing what one reads. 

In Grades 4, 5, and 6 a child should read (in school or out) at least 
twenty-five times as much as there is in the average fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Readers. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE* 


HE purpose of this study is to dis- 

cover the circumstances surround- 
ing the establishment and development 
of the Negro College; to determine 
the nature of the agencies responsible 
for the creation and promotion of these 
schools; and to interpret the events, the 
social forces, and the attitudes of in- 
dividuals and organizations which have 
affected them and have, therefore, deter- 
mined the character of the opportunities 
for higher education available for Negro 
youth to-day in segregated institutions 
of higher learning. 

In studying the colleges for Negroes 
it seemed advisable, first, to sketch the 
background upon which the history of 
these schools must be projected and then 
to consider the chief agencies which have 
contributed to their development. At 
least four classes of such agencies are 
discernible. 

The first of these was the Federal 
Government, which, through the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, not only aided materially 
in starting the freedmen toward eco- 
nomic stability but was largely instru- 
mental, in the promotion of educational 
institutions, some of which have since 
grown into schools of collegiate grade. 
The second agency considered is the 
Christian Church, which, through the 


operation of the several denominational 
boards, has been responsible for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the 
majority of the most influential colleges 
for Negroes. The third agency noted 
consists of the governments of the seven- 
teen states which have established and 
supported the land-grant colleges for 
Negroes. During the past twenty years 
these schools have been so vastly im- 
proved in equipment and personnel as 
to bring them into serious rivalry with 
the best of the colleges supported by 
the denominational boards. The fourth 
agency considered is organized philan- 
thropy as represented by the great edu- 
cational foundations such as the John F. 
Slater Fund, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
and the General Education Board, which 
since 1882 have become a constantly in- 
creasing factor in the support of the 
Negro college. 

In 1932 the number of institutions for 
Negroes offering work of college grade 
was 109, distributed among nineteen 
states and the District of Columbia and 
enrolling approximately 23,000 college 
students. Eleven of these schools en- 
rolled 500 or more such students; 
twenty-five, from 250 to 499; twenty- 
nine, from 100 to 249; and forty-four, 
less than 100. In the Southern area 


* By Dwicut Ottver Wenvert Hormes, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
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there are 515 Negro residents for each 
student enrolled in college, while for the 
white people of the same area the cor- 
responding ratio is about 100 to 1. In 
the decade from 1922 to 1932 the per- 
centage of college students in the entire 
enrollment of the Negro colleges rose 
from 15 per cent to 85 per cent, indicat- 
ing a rapid decrease in the proportion 
of students of elementary and secondary 
grades attending these schools. 

Because of the rapidly rising cost of 
college education and the limited re- 
sources of this group of colleges, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that every 
reasonable economy must be practiced in 
their operation. On the basis of the 
actual enrollment at the present time 
or the probable enrollment in the imme- 
diate future, it appears to some in- 
terested agencies that too many schools 
are attempting to do college work. To 
meet this situation, a definite movement 
toward consolidation has been set up in 
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the interest of increased efficiency, as 
illustrated by the Atlanta-Morehouse- 
Spelman affiliation at Atlanta, Georgia, 
and the merger of Straight and New 
Orleans Universities to form Dillard 
University at New Orleans. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the historical development of 
the Negro college and its present place 
in the scheme of American education, it 
is clear that it has now reached a critical 
period in its existence. Because of the 
pressure of the standardization move- 
ment, these schools face three possible 
courses. They must meet the require- 
ments set for colleges in America; they 
must change their objective; or they must 
go out of existence. Some will doubt- 
less follow each course. It is recom- 
mended that a representative commission 
carry on a continuing survey to deter- 
mine the best way to make the needed 
adjustments. 








A STUDY OF LIBRARY READING IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES* 


ITHIN recent years there has 

been a great increase in the use 
of juvenile books. This is due primarily 
to the introduction into the schools of 
a large variety of books which in for- 
mer years were found only in a few 
children’s libraries. These new ma- 
terials have caused a revision in the 
reading program. It is the purpose of 
this study to set forth the aims that 
have produced library reading in the pri- 
mary grades, and to examine the tech- 


niques advocated by professional writ- 
ings, courses of study, and classroom 
teachers for conducting this reading 
program. 

Information concerning the library 
reading program advocated by school 
systems was obtained from courses of 
study on file in the Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The opinion of educators 
on this subject was obtained from pro- 
fessional writings published between 


* By C. Dewrrr Boney, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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1924 and 1933, and information concern- 
ing the type of program used by teach- 
ers was obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire filled out by 254 teachers in 
various sections of the United States. 


FINDINGS 


Many statements have been made con- 
cerning the purpose of library reading 
in the primary grades. But the pro- 
gram seems to have arisen as a means 
of fulfilling two of the objectives stated 
by the Reading Committee of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion in 1925. ‘These objectives are: “De- 
velop strong motives for a permanent 
interest in reading’ and “Develop rich 
and varied experience through reading.” 

There is a consensus of opinion that 
children should use the library books at 
a supervised period and during their 
leisure. This period should occur fre- 
quently for the children in the first grade 
and gradually decrease as they become 
able to do independent reading. There 
should also be a sharing period. This 
occurs at the reading period in the first 
grade, but it comes to possess a separate 
period which occurs less frequently as 
the children exercise better judgment in 
the things they share. 

The work of the teacher during the 
library reading period should be that 
of removing all handicaps which might 
impair the enjoyment of reading, giving 
special assistance to slow and weak pu- 
pils, making note of the bad reading 
habits for correction during another pe- 
riod, aiding children in preparing stories 
to share, stimulating interest in reading 
materials, working with small groups, 
and sharing reading experiences with in- 
dividuals and small groups. 


During the story hour the teacher 
should become a participating member 
of the group, directing the leadership 
and aiding them in sharing stories. 

Teachers can very profitably use the 
following methods for stimulating in- 
terest in reading: Encourage children 
to purchase books; have children select 
books for the library reading table; 
have children earn money to purchase 
books; have children assist in running 
the library; make trips to the public 
library to explain to the children the 
collections and the system of checking 
in and out books; organize book ex- 
hibits; give special book programs— 
dramatizations; use posters advertising 
books; have children make furniture 
needed for the library reading program; 
provide an abundance of interesting ma- 
terials; provide a motive for reading 
to find out how to make a sailboat, how 
to make a candle, etc.; change books 
on the library reading table frequently; 
and organize summer reading clubs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several trends that will undoubtedly 
have great influence upon the future 
methods of teaching children to read are 
revealed in this study. Provisions are 
made for individual growths in the read- 
ing process. Participation is dependent 
upon the individual, and thus the role 
of the teacher is that of a stimulator and 
a guider. The materials used are con- 
trolled, but not without giving the child 
invaluable guidance in the choice of 
books. The scope of the program is 
broad in that it is concerned with the 
reading done by the child at all times. 
The responsibility for conducting the pro- 
gram is shared by the entire group. 


1 Report of the National Committee on Reading, Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 9-11. Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 
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MUSIC PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES* 


A STUDY LIMITED TO TEACHERS BELOW THE SEVENTH GRADE IN 
FIVE MID-WESTERN STATES: COLORADO, KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
ILLINOIS, AND KENTUCKY 


HIS study undertakes to find out: 

(1) What training teachers col- 
leges are giving students in the Middle 
West to prepare them for teaching music 
in the grades. (2) What observations 
can be made on present practice and 
what recommendations can be made for 
improvement. In the solution of the 
problem the following specific aspects 
were considered: (1) What standards do 
we have for teaching music in the 
grades? (2) What are the present con- 
ditions and practice in this area? (3) 
What music training do teachers colleges 
require of elementary teachers? (4) 
What do the states require in music for 
the certification of elementary teachers? 
(5) What improvements are desirable 
and feasible? 

The standards for music teaching and 
the requirements for the music prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers in the United 
States were investigated and compared 
with those of European countries. Pres- 
ent conditions in classroom teaching were 
learned by a sampling from the five 
states which gave a cross section of the 
Middle West. The state laws for certi- 
fication of elementary teachers were 
analyzed and _ school superintendents 
were interviewed. Opinions of three 
groups—educational authorities, super- 
visors, and teachers—were gathered in 
an attempt to locate and point out weak- 
nesses in present practice and to discover 


*By Ezra H. F. Wes, 
Education, No. 599. 


Ph.D. Teachers 


College, Columbia 


newer tendencies. Five programs with 
varied patterns based upon needs were 
submitted to a jury of experts for rating. 
The most important topics found in 
courses of study were grouped under 
musicianship, music literature, and skills 
in teaching, and the jury selected the 
ten most valuable for the elementary 
teacher. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


It was found that standards for ele- 
mentary music teaching are indicated by 
(1) textbook material, (2) a compre- 
hensive statement of training for ele- 
mentary teachers, and (3) a summary 
of pertinent ideas found in courses of 
study from states, counties, and cities. 
From the field study it was found that 
music has a definite place in the curri- 
culum with a time allotment of twenty 
minutes per day per grade. The ac- 
tivities most frequently used are listed 
by grades. Teachers are of opinion that 
all children should have music training. 
Music is required for elementary teach- 
ers in 80 per cent of the state teachers 
colleges in this area and comprises 1 to 6 
per cent of the entire curriculum with 
the mean at 3.8 per cent. Comparisons 
with records of 1922 and 1928 show a 
slight increase. Only two of the five 
states mention music as required for the 
certification of elementary teachers. 

It is the opinion of educational au- 
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thorities, leaders, and teachers that grade 
teachers have insufficient training in 
music. Higher standards in other coun- 
tries are pointed out by prominent 
writers. In consideration of the needs 
expressed and on the basis of comparison 
with standards given, the following 
recommendations for improvement are 
stated: 

1. Minimum essentials on a _ higher 
level should be stated for music in the 
requirements for certification of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

2. At least six semester hours of music 
should be required in the four-year curri- 
cula. Wherever possible this should be 
included in the two-year program. 

3. Prerequisites in music for college 
entrance should be established. 

4. More musical literature for the de- 





velopment of the teacher should be in- 
cluded for knowledge, growth and 
inspiration. 

5. Prerequisites and prescribed elec- 
tives should be included for applied 
music. 

6. Definite practice in teaching music 
to children under supervision should be 
required. 

7. More attention should be given to 
creative expression, integrated curri- 
culum, the talented child, tests, original 
work, children’s concerts, and _ radio 
possibilities. 

8. Programs and topics rated by a jury 
of experts establish a curriculum of six 
semester hours with additional prescribed 
electives in applied music. Program A 
was rated highest, with considerable 
agreement shown by the jury. 
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Teachers College zm the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the New York Times— 


Says Administration Failed 
in School Aid 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
told the National Rural Forum in a re- 
cent address that the present administra- 
tion has failed to deal adequately with 
the “emergency in education” created by 
the depression. 

Professor Brunner said that America 
was cutting down expenditures for 
schools for economy, at the same time 
prohibiting child labor and expecting the 
“wounded educational system” to do a 
good job of educating the youngsters 
taken out of factories and sent to the 
schools. 

“Tt is a curious thing,” he said, “that 
an administration committed to social 
planning and experimentation, a process 
the success of which depends upon edu- 
cation, especially considered from the 
long time point of view, should fail so 
utterly to deal with the emergency in 
education. What is needed at present 
is a comprehensive emergency program 
which has the needs of education as its 
centre.” 

He estimated 2,000,000 rural children 
have been “condemned by our collective 
action to fit into our complicated, rapidly 
changing social life, although deprived of 
the educational essentials for that experi- 
ence. 


From the New York Times— 


Solomon’s House 


Dean Russell, in proposing to estab- 
lish an Advanced School for Education 
harks back to “Solomon’s House,” 
which is described at length in Bacon’s 
New Atlantis. Only graduate students 
carefully selected through a rigid exam- 
ination would be admitted, but, once 
within, they “would be assured of eco- 
nomic security and a position for life.” 
The Ecole Normale in France is named 
by him as an existing prototype, but it is 
not clear how his proposed school dif- 
fers from the Institute for Advanced 
Study now in operation in Princeton. 
He speaks of this as a “modern Solo- 
mon’s House.” It is of interest to recall 
the employments and offices of the fel- 
lows of Bacon’s Utopian University. 
There were twelve fellows who sail to 
foreign countries and bring back books 
and abstracts and patterns of experi- 
ment of all parts—these were called 
“Merchants of Light.” There were 
those called Depredators, who collected 
experiments in all books; Mystery-men, 
who gathered experiments of all the 
mechanical arts; “Pioneers” or Miners, 
who try new experiments; Compilers, 
who draw these experiments of the for- 
mer four into titles; Dowrymen or Bene- 
factors, who cast about to bring the re- 
sults of these experiments into things 
“of use and practice for man’s life”; 
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Lamps, who are more penetrating in 
nature and direct still further experi- 
ment; inoculators, who execute the ex- 
periments so directed and report them; 
and, lastly, the Interpreters, who raise 
the discoveries into “greater observa- 
tions, axioms and aphorisms.” 

They had, in addition to apparatus 
and laboratories with which many mod- 
ern universities are equipped, sound 
houses, where all sounds are practiced 
and demonstrated, including echoes “as 
if the voice were tossed’; perfume 
houses, where smells are imitated and 
multiplied; engine houses, where the 
swiftest of motions are practiced, where 
the flights of birds are imitated and 
“some degrees of flying in the air” ac- 
complished; and houses of deceits of the 
senses, where all manner of feats of 
juggling, false apparitions, impostures 
and illusions are represented. 

Leave was given to publish all this 
“for the good of other nations,” but it 
is stated that “the rest was not per- 
fected.” It is hoped that Dean Russell 
will find the funds with which to mod- 
ernize and perfect this institution of 
which Bacon dreamed three centuries 
ago. 





From the Washington Star— 


Diet Literature Far From Honest, 
Dietetic Association Is Told 


The American Dietetic Association was 
urged by Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose, pro- 
fessor of nutrition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to combat mislead- 
ing literature on diet by cultivating truth 
and giving the public scientific facts. 
She read to association members, as- 
sembled in the Mayflower Hotel at 
Washington, D. C., advertisements and 
reports that claimed among other things 
that most of our troubles are caused by 
acidosis, that spinach is necessary to 


health, that sugar is essential to energy- 
building, that calcium is the staff of life, 
that a sufficient amount of flour would 
create immunity against disease, that 
starches and proteins will not mix and 
obese persons could reduce and still eat 
as much. 

All these claims she attacked, pointing 
out that young people are growing up 
with distorted ideas of what the body 
needs. 


From the New York Sun— 


Sees Need of New Teachers 


250,000 More Estimated by Professor 
Bagley 

As secondary and higher education be- 
come more widespread probably a quar- 
ter of a million more teachers will be 
needed by the United States, Professor 
William C. Bagley of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, told the annual 
convention of the Board of Regents. 

Dr. Bagley reviewed the uphill climb 
of professional teacher-training in this 
country, from grudging support of State 
normal schools to the present program 
of teachers colleges. 

“Tt would seem not only that the time 
is ripe but also that the road is clear 
for advances that will make the educa- 
tion of teachers more thoroughly con- 
sistent with the significance of the teach- 
er’s work than it has ever been before,” 
he went on. 

“The possibilities in a high-minded, 
broadly educated, well-bred group of 
teachers for our country’s schools are 
sufficient to stagger the imagination. 
The number of teachers in 1930 was 
slightly more than a million—a larger 
population than ‘all of the other so-called 
professions combined. With education 
universal on the secondary level prob- 
ably 250,000 additional teachers would 
be needed. 
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“Each of the 1,250,000 teachers could 
influence intimately and directly from 
fifty to five hundred or five thousand 
children and adolescents. With the ex- 
tended period of general education which 
is so clearly predictable, a teaching per- 
sonnel each member of which repre- 
sented high standards of culture, the re- 
fined manners of the well-bred, a real 
command of the mother tongue, a keen 
interest in the welfare and progress of 
pupils or students, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the teacher’s opportunities and 
responsibilities—such a group could work 
a miracle in molding the oncoming gen- 
erations.” 


From the Boston Transcript— 


Sound Without Sense 


To the poets it will seem the height of 
presumption that any psychologist should 
be so bold as to make dogmatic asser- 
tions about the sounds of harsh and 
pleasing words. Is it a suitable subject 
for such scientific study as psychology 
essays that certain successions of con- 
sonant and vowel sound in syllables re- 
sult in offensive effects? Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike told the American Psycho- 
logical Association recently that the 
meaning of a word and not the sound 
determines its effect. A person’s ex- 
perience, he said, would have stronger 
influence than the vowels and liquids 
of a word in deciding what was disagree- 
able and what was pleasing. He ex- 
perimented to learn whether words are 
chosen as “favorites” because of the ideas 
suggested by the meaning, or purely be- 
cause of the sounds. He concluded that 
the effect of sound is of slight conse- 
quence in such words as “squawk,” 
“belch,” and “wart,” or in such con- 
trasting words as “harmony,” “madon- 
na,” and “serene.” 

Most students of prosody are likely 
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to resent this theory. It implies nothing 
less than the audacious heresy that by 
sense alone, or largely by sense, was mar- 
velous poetry achieved by such masters 
of rhythm and onomatopeeia as Milton, 
Poe, Swinburne, and Joyce. Would Dr. 
Thorndike say that Poe, in “The Bells,” 
depended on sense for effect in the lines: 

To the tintinnabulation that so musi- 

cally wells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 
when the truth is that many readers 
might hesitate in defining that third 
word? 

Possibly Dr. Thorndike would argue 
that Milton did not strive for sound 
effects in his lines: “their lean and flashy 
songs grate on their scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw.” To countless readers 
the word “pipe” has a pleasant connota- 
tion, and “straw” may suggest pleasing 
images, but the line from “Lycidas” is 
intentionally harsh. Tennyson in his 
lullaby which begins, “Sweet and low, 
sweet and low, Wind of the western 
sea, Low, low, breathe and blow,” com- 
bined words with such magical effect 
that a psychologist might have difficulty 
in separating the influence of sound from 
that of sense. One of the most delightful 
phrases in the English language is “Let’s 
eat!” but it isn’t melodious. 








From the New York Times— 


Blame Held Better Spur to Child 
Than Praise 


Blame is more effective than praise in 
getting children to do better work, Dr. 
Benjamin Brenner, graduate psychologist 
of Teachers College, declares in a sur- 
vey published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions of Teachers College. 

The survey, which cites the relative 
effects of various motivations upon child- 
learning, contradicts many of the find- 
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ings of Thorndike and other psychol- 
ogists. 

Tests were made of 403 pupils, taken 
from third-grade classes in the city 
schools. The average age was eight. 

Dr. Brenner found that a group 
scolded with some such remark as “the 
class did very bad work today” made 
better results than a group which re- 
ceived praise. He found, however, that 
children who were praised did better 
work than those who had received 
neither praise nor blame before taking 
the test. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Military Drill in United States 
Schools Held Valueless 


Military training in American colleges 
is of little educational, physical, or dis- 
ciplinary value, does not even prepare 
adequately for army service, and tends 
to instill in students exactly the opposite 
frame of mind from that intended by 
its advocates, Dr. Willard L. Nash, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, reported in a survey of military 
courses in 52 land-grant colleges. 

Dr. Nash recommended that the mili- 
tary science and tactics courses be made 
elective in all colleges. 

While these courses announce as their 
aims physical training, leadership train- 
ing, discipline, development of reserve of- 
ficers, and preparation of an army re- 
serve for national emergencies, the aims 
are generally set forth as achievements 
without proof, Dr. Nash reported. 

Actually the military courses foster 
“bluffing, cheating, and evasion,” Dr. 
Nash declared, and arouse resentment 
and hostility in the students. 

Military departments, Dr. Nash 
found, were violently opposed to critical 





analysis of their work and devoid of 
impulses toward self-criticism. 

Dr. Nash denounced the courses for 
dogmatic teaching of “highly partisan 
views.” He reported and deplored gen- 
eral subordination of college physical 
education departments to military sci- 
ence departments. 

The investigation, supervised by Pro- 
fessor Jesse L. Williams, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, covered 
institutions in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

“The college military department,” 
Dr. Nash reported, “with its own inter- 
pretation of citizenship, nationalism, in- 
ternationalism, Socialism, and Com- 
munism, would prepare students to ac- 
cept the conclusions of the writers and 
instructors who teach highly partisan 
material, based on a defense of the status 
quo, and presented in an extremely dog- 
matic manner. 

“Superficially viewed, the need of in- 
telligence is realized even by the mili- 
tary leaders, but a careful study of the 
theoretical material presented to the stu- 
dents suggests that to them true intel- 
ligence means acceptance of the facts as 
they are presented, respect for authority, 
and also explicit obedience to one’s su- 
periors.” 

The land-grant colleges were founded 
expressly for training agricultural and 
mechanical students, Dr. Nash pointed 
out, but boys are forced to take two 
years of military drill to obtain such an 
education. 

The value of the type of disciplinary 
training imposed is questionable even for 
workers in heavy industries as at pres- 
ent organized, Dr. Nash held. 

The coupling of physical education 
and military drill, with the two often 
under one department head, causes “con- 
fusion and inefficiency in administration,” 
he declared. 

Dr. Nash pointed out that each state 
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has the power to remove the compul- 
sory feature of military science, citing 
the action of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
which did this in 1923 and whose action 
was upheld by the United States Attor- 
ney General. 


From the Buffalo Courier- 
Express— 


Water Is Held Essential for 
Normal Health 


Many persons are suffering from water 
starvation because they do not know 
how much they should drink, even 
though they are up to the minute on such 
matters as vitamins and calories, Pro- 
fessor Walter H. Eddy of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, told delegates 
to the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages in 
New York City recently. 

“I asked a lot of people two ques- 
tions,” said Professor Eddy. “One was, 
how much milk they ought to drink, 
and the other, how much water. Most 
of them knew they should drink a quart 
of milk daily, but were hazy about 
water. Advertising accomplished that 
for milk. The body needs 4.35 quarts of 
water each day, and of that amount 
about 2.65 quarts are ordinarily supplied 
in the form of food which contains water. 
This means that a person must drink 
about two quarts of water daily to be 
in good health.” Some of this can 
properly be taken in the form of car- 
bonated waters, the speaker said in con- 
clusion. 

Dr. Eddy said that he buys and drinks 
carbonated beverages for one basic rea- 
son; namely, because he is thirsty. He 
urged the bottlers to play up that mo- 
tive in their advertising, to show that 
water drinking is important and that it 
can be made enjoyable. 
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From the New York Sun— 


Counts Says Traditional Super- 
vision Thwarts Creative 
Instruction 


School administrators have sapped the 
vitality of public education in the United 
States by dwarfing the personality and 
initiative of the classroom teachers, Dr. 
George S. Counts, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, charges in a section of his report 
on “The Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion” recently made public. 

In the report, which was prepared 
under the direction of a commission of 
the American Historical Association, 
with aid granted by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, Dr. Counts recommends that 
class teachers receive far more power 
than they now have in formulating the 
policies of the schools. 

He maintains that a “radical revision 
of the controlling purpose of the Amer- 
ican public school” is needed. 

“Under the influence of the mechanis- 
tic and atomistic psychology which 
swept through education during the past 
generation a theory of school administra- 
tion took root that might well prove 
disastrous to the public schools,” Dr. 
Counts writes. 

“According to this theory, it is the 
duty of the teacher to take orders from 
the head of the department, or the head 
of the department to take orders from 
the principal, and so on from level to 
level of the supervisory hierarchy. As 
a result, in many school systems teach- 
ing has become largely a matter of fol- 
lowing instructions received from some 
official not immediately responsible for 
the work with children. 

“The tendency was no doubt ac- 
celerated by the ideal of efficiency de- 
rived from big business and by the spread 
of the so-called objective tests. A school 
system thus took on the aspect of a vast 
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and intricate mechanism designed to pass 
on to the younger generation certain 
reading habits, number combinations, 
and facts about geography, history, and 
civics.” 

Teachers should have adequate com- 
pensation, reasonably secure tenure, and 
a “high degree of freedom from annoy- 
ance at the hands of educational lay- 
men,” Dr. Counts adds. 

Arguing that social reconstruction 
along collectivist lines is inevitable, Dr. 
Counts goes on: 

“Here is the great guiding conception 
of any educational program capable of 
serving contemporary society. Educa- 
tors might wish that it were otherwise, 
but their wishes would be of no avail. 
From this verdict of history there is no 
appeal. To resurrect the loosely or- 
ganized economy of the world that cre- 
ated ‘the little red school house’ is im- 
possible. That economy has _ been 
overwhelmed by the onward sweep of 
technology. The school of the twentieth 
century must function in an economy 
that in its basic structure is becoming 
thoroughly socialized.” 

The reconstruction of the curriculum 
in the light of the collectivist ideal would 
not call for the addition of new sub- 
jects, Dr. Counts contends. Children 
would learn to read and write, they 
would work and play together. But, he 
continues, the “spirit, the approach, the 
orientation would be very different in- 
deed.” 





From The Christian Century— 


On the Prevalence of Superstition 


Two investigators connected with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, have 
been trying, by questionnaires and inter- 
views, to get some measurement of the 
extent to which old superstitions still 
hold their sway over the minds of con- 
temporary Americans. To avoid un- 
profitable controversy, they did not in- 
clude any religious beliefs or practices 
under the category of superstition but 
directed their inquiry solely to those 
widely accepted but scientifically ground- 
less beliefs which might be classed as 
folk-lore. What they found is that 
everybody has at least one pet supersti- 
tion, and many have more. Even the 
educated have not learned sufficiently to 
distinguish between hearsay and reliable 
evidence. If this age were as scientific 
as we sometimes say it is, and if the 
spirit of skepticism (which means de- 
manding evidence and scrutinizing it 
critically) were as general as it is often 
supposed to be by those who mourn the 
decay of faith, it would scarcely be pos- 
sible to find so many people cherishing 
four-leaved clovers and rabbits’ feet, or 
fearing the baleful influence of Friday 
and the number thirteen. (Two years 
ago, at the annual dinner given by the 
trustees to the faculty of one of our 
largest universities, the guests were 
seated at fifty numbered tables. There 


was no table thirteen!) 
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Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


W. Randolph Burgess, A.B. and A.M., 
Brown University; Ph.D., Columbia 
University; Deputy Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; a 
trustee of the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence and of Robert College of Constan- 
tinople, was elected by the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees of Teachers 
College a member of the Board at their 
meeting on Thursday, November 1, 1934. 





Educational Administration 


The Administration Club met November 
23 at the home of Professor and Mrs. 
George D. Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y. 
The program consisted of book reviews 
by Mr. Ray L. Stinnette and Mr. Arvid 
J. Burke. Mr. Stinnette reviewed New 
Frontiers by Henry A. Wallace, and 
Mr. Burke reviewed The Challenge to 
Liberty by Herbert Hoover. A social 
hour followed the program. 


Professor Strayer attended the meeting 
of the Middle Section of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association held in Nash- 
ville November 8-10. He addressed the 
Upper Elementary Teachers Section on 
“Sidelights on Supervision,” and the gen- 
eral session on “The Financing of the 
Program of Education Which Our Cur- 
rent Social and Economic Situation De- 
mands.” 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed 
the Physical Education Section of the 
New York State Teachers Association at 
its meeting in Schenectady on October 
25. His topic was “The School Ad- 
ministrator and the Needs of the Phys- 
ical Education Program.” 


On October 8 Professor Engelhardt 
was a speaker at the week’s institute 
for the staff of the state prison at Wall- 
kill, N. Y. His topic was “The Ob- 
jectives of the Governor’s Commission 
for the Study of Educational Problems 
of Penal Institutions.” 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
State School Boards Association held at 
the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., on 
October 29 Professor Engelhardt gave 
an address on “The Improvement of 
School Business Administration with 
Particular Reference to Changing Con- 
ditions.” This address will be published 
in the November 1934 Bulletin of the 
Association. 


The Commission for the Study of the 
Educational Problems of Penal Institu- 
tions for Youth, of which Professor En- 
gelhardt is chairman, recently presented 
to Governor Lehman a report cover- 
ing the first year of its work. This re- 
port contains significant recommenda- 
tions on the improvement of educational 
conditions in penal institutions and pro- 
poses a budget which will permit of the 
significant advancement of this work be- 
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yond its present stage. Four graduate 
students are coéperating with the Com- 
mission in the intimate study of special 
phases of the work in correctional in- 
stitutions. These students and their 
fields of interest are as follows: J. C. 
English, The Administration in Its Re- 
lationship to the Educational Problems 
of Correctional Institutions; C. W. 
Failor, Vocational and Educational 
Guidance in New York State Reforma- 
tories for Boys; Glenn M. Kendall, 
Present-Day Curricula in Correctional 
Institutions and the Future Program; 
and D. Ross Pugmire, The Existing Per- 
sonnel in Correctional Institutions. 


In 1929 the Division of Field Studies 
made a survey of the schools of New- 
burgh, N. Y. The recommendations of 
the survey have since been in the process 
of being carried out. At this time the 
Board of Education and Superintendent 
of Schools M. W. Longman have asked 
for a restudy of the Newburgh situa- 
tion with particular reference to junior 
high school needs. This restudy is being 
made under the direction of Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt. The members 
of the second major course for superin- 
tendents of schools are participating in 
this study of the junior high school 
needs as they have developed since the 
period of the original survey. 


Professor Paul R. Mort represented 
Teachers College at the Convocation 
exercises of the University of the State 
of New York on October 18 and 19. 
On October 20 he attended a conference 
held by the School Superintendents Coun- 
cil under the auspices of the School of 
Education of the University of Min- 
nesota and presented the recent develop- 
ments in state aid. 


On October 19 Professor John K. Nor- 
ton addressed a mass meeting at Provi- 
dence, R. I., which considered the neces- 


sity of developing an adequate state 
fund for the support of education in 
Rhode Island. His topic was “Educat- 
ing Children in Spite of the Depression.” 


On November 3 Professor Mort at- 
tended the inauguration ceremonies of 
President A. A. Hauck of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. President Hauck re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree at Teachers 
College in 1932. 


Professor Mort addressed the Federa- 
tion of Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Baltimore County November 9, speak- 
ing on “Expenditure for Education as 
Related to Educational Efficiency.” 


Professor Norton will speak before the 
Illinois State Teachers Association at 
Springfield December 27 on “Education 
as Insurance: Paying the Premiums and 
Collecting the Dividends.” 


Professor Norton presided at a regional 
conference held under the auspices of 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education at Chicago on October 27. 
This was the first of a series of con- 
ferences sponsored by the Joint Com- 
mission which were held during the 
month of November in certain focal 
cities covering all areas of the region 
west of the Mississippi River. 








Adult Education 


Visiting Professor Lyman Bryson ad- 
dressed the Adult Education Section of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion in New York City October 22 on 
“Coming Developments in the Field of 
Adult Education.” 

He spoke on “Lifelong Learning” be- 
fore the forum of Hammond, Ind., Oc- 
tober 30, and addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Library Associa- 
tion, Decatur, Ill., November 1 on “Is 
Thinking Recreation?” 
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Professor Edmund de S. Brunner spent 
October 19 at the Ohio State College 
of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio, in con- 
nection with the annual conference of 
the Extension Service staff and the local 
leaders of Farmers’ Institutes. In the 
morning he spoke on “The Meaning of 
Recent Trends in Community Organiza- 
tion for the Extension Service” and in 
the afternoon he led a discussion in adult 
education. 


On November 2 Professor Brunner 
spoke at the annual banquet of The Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education held 
at Washington, D. C. His subject was 
“Parent Education and Adult Educa- 
tion.” 





Biology 


The staff of the School of Practical Arts 
recently presented Professor M. A. 
Bigelow with an elaborate desk set on 
the occasion of his retirement from ac- 
tive service as director of the School 
of Practical Arts, a position which he 
had held for twenty-two years. Hence- 
forth Dr. Bigelow, as professor of biol- 
ogy and director of the Institute of 
Practical Arts Research, will devote his 
whole time to teaching, research, and 
writing on social biology in relation to 
social hygiene and health education. 








Commercial Education 


Professor W. R. Odell spoke to the com- 
mercial teachers at the Eastern Zone 
New York State Teachers Association 
October 26 at Schenectady, N. Y. On 
November 2 and 3 he addressed the Cen- 
tral Western Zone meeting in Rochester, 
N. Y., and the Western Zone meeting 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Professor Odell spent two days visiting 
commercial teacher training institutions 


in Maine with Mr. Harrison C. Lyseth, 
Agent for Secondary Education of the 
State Department of Education. While 
in Augusta he addressed the Rotary Club 
of that city. 








Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates held a con- 
ference on instruction in the basal school 
subjects with various teachers in the 
neighborhood at the Hessian Hills 
School, Croton, N. Y., on November 8. 
Professor Leta S. Hollingworth attended 
a conference October 29-31 called by the 
Federal Bureau of Education in Wash- 
ington to consider the curriculum for 
mentally retarded children in the United 
States. 


On November 2, Professor Holling- 
worth addressed combined sections of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Association at 
Milwaukee on “Reconstruction and the 
Education of Exceptional Children.” On 
the same day she spoke at the breakfast 
of the alumni of Teachers College in 
Wisconsin, her general topic being “News 
from Home.” 





Elementary Education 


Members of the staff have participated 
in educational conventions and profes- 
sional panel conferences during the past 
month at the following places: New 
York Principals Association, New York 
City; State Teachers Meeting, Schenec- 
tady, New York; North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Michigan Education Association, Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; State Teachers Meeting, 
Memphis, Tenn.; State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Kan.; State Teachers 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


The departmental teas have been a 
source of professional and social in- 
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terest. Guest speakers and their topics 
during the past month were Miss Roma 
Gans, “Eating Places in New York 
City”; Professor Jesse F. Williams, 
“Beauty and Physical Development”; 
Miss Kichi Harada, “Flower Arrange- 
ment in Japan.” Students in Elementary 
Education who served as hostesses were 
Miss Grace Elizabeth Barr (Alexandria, 
Va.); Miss Mary A. Dartt (Spring- 
field, Vt.) ; and Miss Martha E. Thomas 
Columbia, S. C.). 


English 


Professor Franklin T. Baker was called 
in consultation in the course of study 
of the state teachers colleges of Massa- 
chusetts. The conference met at Fram- 
ingham, November 22-24. 





Professor Allan Abbott spoke at the an- 
nual dinner of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Washington, 
D. C., November 30 on the subject “In- 
tegration—and How.” 


Dr. William Lewin of the Weequahic 
High School, Newark, N. }., chairman 
of the Committee on Photoplay of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, spoke in the Photoplay Apprecia- 
tion Unit November 16 on the subject 
of the English teacher’s work in develop- 
ing pupil appreciation and criticism of 
current moving pictures. 


The Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College has recently published for the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
guides to the appreciation of the two 
photoplays Charles Dickens’ Great Ex- 
pectations and Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. These guides will be 
used in teaching new units in photoplay 
appreciation. Copies may be obtained 
through the Bureau of Publications. 








Fine Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill is a mem- 
ber of acurriculum revision group work- 
ing under the direction of Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins and codéperating with the art 
teachers of the public schools of Wil- 
mington, Del. This work takes her to 
Wilmington once a week. 


Three members of Professor C. J. Mar- 
tin’s Provincetown, Mass., class were 
represented in recent exhibits. The an- 
nual exhibition of the American Water- 
color Society has three numbers by Miss 
Dorothy Harrison and two numbers by 
Mrs. Sabina Teichman. The annual ex- 
hibition of the Philadelphia Watercolor 
Club includes two numbers by Miss Ella 
Van Dyke. Excellent places were given 
to all the numbers. 


Miss Elise Ruffini was asked to serve 
on the panel for the regional conference 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, which held its meeting in New 
York City on November 23. 

Miss Ruffini gave two talks recently 
in the Elementary Education major 
course. The first was entitled “Exhibi- 
tions in New York City” and the sec- 
ond, “Practical Problems in Fine Arts 
Education.” The latter was illustrated 
with numerous articles made of unusual 
as well as familiar materials. 


During the first two weeks of November 
the department held an interesting ex- 
hibit of children’s art and craft work. 
The exhibit was sponsored by The Col- 
lege Art Association and was carried 
out under the Works Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 








Guidance and Personnel 


On November 15 Professor Harry D. 
Kitson addressed the Education Club of 
the College of the City of New York 
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on “Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance as a Career.” 


Dr. Roy N. Anderson was chairman of 
a panel discussion on guidance and per- 
sonnel conducted November 10 at the 
New Jersey State Teachers Convention 
held at Atlantic City. 


Among the contributors to Occupations 
—The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
for December 1934, are: Olive H. Rowe 
(M.A. 1929), who writes on vocational 
guidance in South Africa; C. J. Ho 
(Ph.D. 1928), who writes on vocational 
guidance in China; and Margaret Bitt- 
ner (M.A. 1930), whose letter appears 
under “Our Letter Box.” 


Horace Mann School 
for Boys 


There have been few changes in the 
personnel of the faculty of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys for the current 
year. Mr. Elbert Knapp Bailey, for- 
merly a teacher at Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has come to replace 
Mr. David Scott, English department, 
and Mr. Charles Anderson is taking the 
place of Mr. Josef Camenzind, French 
department. Mr. Anderson has for 
some time been connected with the 
French department in University Exten- 
sion. Both Mr. Bailey and Mr. An- 
derson have had wide experience in 
teaching and have traveled abroad ex- 
tensively. 


Several new courses have been added 
to the School’s curriculum. Of espe- 
cial interest is the course in Comparative 
Religion given by Professor Charles C. 
Tillinghast, who has long felt the need 
for such a study. The students will 
examine the various religions of the 
world to-day, endeavoring to understand 
the philosophy of different sects and to 


establish a fair comparison between 
them. The historical background of 
each religion must necessarily come 
under observation as well as the reasons 
for its having prospered. The class will 
then seek to determine the place of re- 
ligion in the modern world. 

Mr. Charles Cannon will give a 
course in the History and Appreciation 
of the Fine Arts. This has been made 
possible by a grant to the School by the 
Carnegie Foundation during the past 
year. The School is now in possession 
of a very valuable collection of books 
on all subjects relating to the fine arts 
and also of several thousand prints of 
works by the great masters. In con- 
nection with this course the students will 
regularly visit the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as well as other art galleries in 
New York City. 

Other new courses include Economics, 
taught by Mr. Henry S. Miller; Book- 
keeping and Commercial Arithmetic, 
given by Mr. Arthur J. Latham; 
and courses in Music and Industrial 
Geography. 








Latin 


Professor W. L. Carr is joint author 
with Professor G. D. Hadzsits of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Mr. H. 
E. Wedeck of the Seward Park High 
School, New York, of a recently pub- 
lished textbook in Latin. The title is 
The Living Language: A Second Book 
in Latin, and the publishers are D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


Professor Carr is serving his fourth 
year as president of the American Clas- 
sical League. The League is sponsoring 
for the calendar year 1935 a nation- 
wide celebration of the two thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of the poet 
Horace. The celebration includes a tour 
of Italy and a Classical Cruise of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 
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Professor Carr and Professor Frank W. 
Cyr, of the department of Rural Educa- 
tion, are continuing this year the experi- 
ment begun last year in the development 
of a supervised correspondence method 
of teaching first- and second-year Latin 
in the small high school. 








Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer visited 
the Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the American Library Association on No- 
vember 7. She later attended the meet- 
ing of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship in Chicago. 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley, library consult- 
ant, spoke on “Library Clubs and Student 
Assistants” at the Schenectady meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation on October 25. 


Mrs. Mary D. Grant of Memphis, 
Tenn., and Mr. H. K. McKinstry of 
Denver, Colo., have been appointed as- 
sistants to the library consultant. These 
appointments are in response to the de- 
mand for increased personal guidance in 
the use of printed materials. Students 
are finding this unique service directly 
helpful in developing their investiga- 
tions in every field. 


A Guide to the Literature on Penal Edu- 
cation, by D. Ross Pugmire, has been 
mimeographed in twelve pages. A copy 
will be sent upon receipt of the postage 
(nine cents) to any individual, investiga- 
tor, faculty member, or library as long 
as the supply lasts. Address Dr. Carter 
Alexander, Library Professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in whose 
course the guide was worked out. 


A universal library card for copying 
bibliographic data and making annota- 
tions has been devised by Professor Car- 


ter Alexander and is available through 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 





Mathematics 


Mr. Rollin Smith spoke to the mathe- 
matics teachers assembled at Manchester, 
N. H., October 13 on “Learning Diffi- 
culties in Geometry.” He also spoke on 
the same topic November 3 before the 
mathematics teachers of Rochester, 
N. Y., and vicinity. 


Mr. John Swenson addressed the mathe- 
matics section of the State Teachers As- 
sociation at Syracuse, N. Y., October 
26 on “The New Mathematics.” 


Professor W. D. Reeve presided at the 
first dinner meeting of Section 19 
(Mathematics) of the New York So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation held at the Men’s Faculty Club 
of Columbia University on October 20. 
A panel discussion was conducted on 
“The New Syllabi in Mathematics for 
New York City.” 





Music 


Professor Alice E. Bivins is serving 
on a panel of Teachers College staff 
members who are having regular con- 
ferences in Wilmington, Del., with the 
music staff of that city in reference to 
the revision of their course of study. 
This is part of a general program for 
the revision of the entire city school 
system. 


On November 24 Miss Lilla Belle Pitts 
spoke before the In and About New 
York Music Educators Club on “Teach- 
ing Music for Life Values.” She illus- 
trated her address with a demonstration 
lesson in which she used forty junior 
high school pupils from the schools of 
Elizabeth, N. J. At the conclusion of 
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the demonstration Dr. Walter Damrosch 
reviewed the presentation and spoke on 
music education from the point of view 
of the professional musician. 


Professor Peter W. Dykema addressed 
the New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City November 10 on 
“Next Steps in Music Education.” At 
this time he was a guest at the luncheon 
of the Teachers College Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and also conferred with the 
executive committee of the New Jersey 


Teachers Association Department of 
Music. 


Definite announcement will soon be made 
regarding the contemplated Music Edu- 
cation field courses in Europe for the 
summer of 1935. June 29 has been set 
as a tentative date for sailing. Students 
who are interested should write to the 
Secretary of Teachers College for fur- 
ther details. 


In addition to the regular weekly con- 
certs, the Teachers College String Quar- 
tet played during the month of 
November for the Southeastern New 
York Teachers Association and the Co- 
lumbia Dames. Mr. Miles Dresskell 
and Mr. Sumner Jackson also gave a 
violin and piano recital at the Women’s 


Club of Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Mr. Carl W. Gutekunst has been ap- 
pointed to continue the work of Mr. 
Robert Elwyn, both at Teachers Col- 
lege and at the Institute of Musical 
Art. 


On November 4 Mr. Howard A. 
Murphy delivered a lecture at the Studio 
Club on Scriabin and Cesar Franck. 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra of 
Boston included in its November 11 pro- 
gram Dr. E. J. Stringham’s Italian 
Symphony. 
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Natural Sciences 


Professor S. Ralph Powers has been 
conducting a series of conferences on 
the education of science teachers in state 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 
The fifth conference of this series was 
held on November 16 and 17. The 
group met as the guests of the State 
Teachers College at West Chester, Pa. 
Those in attendance included four mem- 
bers of the staff of the department of 
Natural Sciences of Teachers College 
and representatives from state teachers 
colleges and normal schools of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, and 
Washington, D. C. 


On November 3 Professor Gerald S. 
Craig addressed the primary teachers of 
the Western Zone Meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association in Buf- 
falo. His topic was “Science in the Pri- 
mary Grades.” Professor Craig also 
participated in a panel discussion and 
addressed a group of primary teachers 
on October 25 at the Eastern Zone 
Meeting, Kindergarten and Primary 
Section, at Schenectady. 


Dr. Frederick L. Fitzpatrick has recently 
published through the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College a mono- 
graph on Biology for Public School Ad- 
ministrators. This is the ninth volume 
in a series prepared especially for ad- 
ministrators. 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley gave two ad- 
dresses November 2 at the meeting of 
the Northeastern Section of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association at Joliet. 
He also addressed the teachers of the 
Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn., 
November 14, on “Outstanding Problems 
in Educational Theory and Practice.” 
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Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer ad- 
dressed the district meetings of the 
North Carolina State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Elizabeth City on November 16 
and 17, and at Fayetteville on November 
23 and 24. She visited the Eastern 
Carolina State Teachers College at 
Greenville on November 19, and spoke 
to the student body at Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and to a group 
of students at Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, N. C., on November 21. 
She also met with city and county teacher 
groups in Rocky Mount and Sanford. 


Professor Thomas Alexander sailed for 
Europe November 9 to work with a 
group of New College students who are 
studying abroad. 





Nursery School and Kindergarten 
—First Grade Education 


Professor Mary M. Reed led the open- 
ing discussion October 17 of a group of 
parents and teachers at Port Chester, 
N. Y., on new trends in the education 
of young children. 


Members of the staff of Teachers Col- 
lege took part in an experimental pro- 
gram for state meetings in Schenectady, 
N. Y., on October 25. Mrs. Evelyn 
Moore and Miss Ruth Riley, chairmen 
of the Childhood Education Association 
Section, Eastern Zone, organized a pro- 
gram whereby fifteen discussion groups 
were meeting between the hours of 1:30 
and 3:00 p.m. The leaders of the group 
discussions later formed a panel in which 
the high points of each group were dis- 
cussed as a point of departure for the 
making of an integrated curriculum 
which would enrich the community liv- 
ing of young children. Participating as 
leaders in the group discussion were the 
following from Teachers College: Pro- 
fessor Mary M. Reed, Miss Agnes 
Burke, Professor Gerald S. Craig, Miss 


Alice Dalgliesh, Miss Lulu Wright, Miss 
Doris Canfield, Miss Alice Thorn, Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth McDowell, and Miss 
E. Mae Raymond. 


The New York State Childhood Edu- 
cation Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Buffalo this year. The theme 
for discussion at the dinner meeting on 
November 2 was “Educational Organiza- 
tions, Their Improvement through Co- 
ordinated Effort.” Professor Reed, the 
president of the Association, presided. 
Professor Harold Rugg discussed new 
fields of investigation which this group 
could undertake. Miss Edna Dean 
Baker, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Childhood Education, dis- 
cussed exchange of services between the 
national and state groups. Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education, New York State 
Department of Education, presented 
problems in present practice in nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary educa- 
tion, and suggested activities which the 
Association could undertake in connec- 
tion with the state department. Miss 
Agnes Burke, secretary-treasurer of the 
Association, told of services which dif- 
ferent local groups are now beginning 
to give each other. The Association as 
now organized hopes to discover new 
patterns of service in keeping with the 
present needs of children. These serv- 
ices will doubtless necessitate changes in 
the educational programs if children are 
to achieve their most fruitful develop- 
ment. 


On October 25 Professor Patty S. Hill 
led a discussion with parents and teach- 
ers representing a group of private 
schools in New York City interested in 
planning a series of concerts, operas, 
plays, and other forms of recreation for 
children from six to twelve years of 
age under the auspices of the National 
Music League of America. The League 
has on its advisory committee such artists 
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as Walter Damrosch, Harold Bauer, 
Ernst Schelling, Serge Rachmaninof, 
and Albert Spalding. The specific prob- 
lems under discussion were modes of 
presentation which will set up more in- 
timate relations between the performers 
and audiences sufficiently small to intro- 
duce a more self-active and creative ele- 
ment. 


Professor Hill was invited to address a 
national gathering of Girl Scout leaders 
held September 27 at the Edith Macy 
Camp at Briarcliff, N. Y. Her address 
was based on a study of the methods 
and curricula sponsored by the Girl 
Scouts’ program of educational activi- 
ties. 


Professor Hill has written the introduc- 
tions to two series of books for the 
parents and teachers of young children 
which will be published by the W. F. 
Quarrie Company of Chicago under the 
editorship of S. E. Farquhar. These 
books will come from press before 
Christmas. Professor Hill has served 
as adviser in the search for writers best 
prepared in the different fields. After 
the selection was made it was interesting 
to observe the large proportion who 
had served on the staff or were gradu- 
ates of Teachers College. Among them 
are: Dr. Leta Hollingworth, Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, Dr. Ernest Horn, Dr. Fannie 
Dunn, Dr. Mary Reed, Miss Alice 
Dalgliesh, Dr. Genevieve Coy, Dr. 
Ethel Waring, Dr. Bessie Gambrill, 
Miss Marjorie Hardy, Professor Elea- 
nor Witmer, Miss Christine Heinig, 
Miss Eleanor ‘Troxell, Miss Jennie 
Wahlert, Professor Gerald Craig, Miss 
Miriam Brubaker, Miss Edith Maddox, 
Miss Lucy Gage, Miss Bertha Barwis, 
Dr. Winifred Bain, Dr. Grace Langdon, 
Dr. May Hill Arbuthnot, Mr. Ray Win- 
throp Hatch, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, 
Miss Helena Wilson, Miss Elma Neal, 
Miss Mary E. Pottinger. 


During the months of October and No- 
vember Miss Alice Dalgliesh spoke at a 
number of meetings in Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., at the State 
Teachers meeting in Columbus, Ohio, at 
the University of Cincinnati, and at the 
State Teachers College in Millersville, 
Pa. Miss Dalgliesh will speak also dur- 
ing Children’s Book Week at the Colum- 
bia School of Library Training, and at 
the Woodward School in Brooklyn. 


Miss Alice Dalgliesh’s new book, Christ- 
mas, a book of stories old and new, 
has recently been published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Nutrition 


Professor Mary S. Rose attended the 
Southwest Indian Service Conference 
held at the Burke Navajo Vocational 
School, Fort Wingate, N. M., August 
27 to September 1 and addressed the 
general conference on “The Application 
of Present Knowledge of Nutrition to 
Racial Groups.” She also participated 
in round table conferences on community 
work for women, meeting teachers of 
home economics and extension workers 
in the Indian Service. 


On October 12 Professor H. C. Sher- 
man addressed the Virginia Section of 
the American Chemical Society at a 
meeting in Richmond. His topic was 
“Vitamins from the Viewpoint of 
To-day.” 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association held in Washington, 
D. C., in October, Professor Rose ad- 
dressed the Community Education Sec- 
tion on “What Kind of Nutrition Edu- 
cation Does the Public Get from Its 
Reading?” 


During the week beginning October 18 
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the Dental Nutrition Service of the Jef- 
ferson Clinic Auxiliary of the Tuber- 
culosis Committee of the A.I.C.P. held 
its third annual Grocers’ Window Dis- 
play Contest showing Good Foods for 
Better Teeth. Professor Grace Mac- 
Leod, who has been on the judging com- 
mittee for these contests since they 
began, again served in this capacity when 
the windows were judged on October 24. 


At a meeting of one hundred and fifty 
volunteer campaign workers of the 
Women’s Division of the. Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies held October 25 in the home 
of Mrs. Felix Warburg, Professor Rose 
spoke on “The Dangers of Malnutri- 
tion.” 


On October 31 Professor Sherman ad- 
dressed the science faculty and students 
of Bard College on “The New Science 
of Nutrition.” 


Professors Rose and MacLeod attended 
the first meeting of the recently formed 
Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, National Research Council, held 
November 3 in the National Academy 
of Science Building at Washington, 
D. C., and participated in a symposium 
of the Nutrition Section. Professor 
Rose spoke on “Recent Contributions to 
Our Knowledge of Children’s Require- 
ments for Iron,” and Professor Mac- 
Leod on “The Basal Metabolism of 
Children with Special Reference to the 
Need for Better Standards.” 


At a meeting on November 5 of the 
homemaking teachers of Greater New 
York, Professor MacLeod spoke on “Re- 


cent Developments in Nutrition.” 


Professor Rose is serving as a member 
of the New York Committee of Better 
Homes in America, which, in coéperation 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
has erected America’s Little House, Park 


Avenue at 39th Street, as a demonstra- 
tion home. 


The’ respiration chamber formerly 
housed in the Child Development In- 
stitute at Speyer Hall has been installed 
in Room 513 Dodge Hall, Teachers Col- 
lege. During the week of October 29 
there was placed in it a bicycle ergom- 
eter built for the department by 
physicists and engineers of Dr. Irving 
Lorge’s C.W.S. group of workers. With 
this ergometer the energy expenditure of 
boys in bicycling against known re- 
sistances will be measured. 


Child Nutrition on a Low-Priced Diet, 
by Mary Swartz Rose, Gertrude M. 
Borgeson, and Marion W. Baxter, will 
be published soon by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. This is 
the seventeenth volume in the Child De- 
velopment Monographs series. 


The department is very much interested 
in a six-page pamphlet from Peiping, 
China, the first number of Nutrition 
Notes, a publication which is to be issued 
from time to time as a review of study 
and research in the field of nutrition 
in China under the auspices of an edi- 
torial committee consisting of Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Adolph and Dr. Lan-chen Kung 
of Yenching University and Dr. Hsien 
Wu of Peiping Union Medical College. 
This first number is on “Vegetables in 
Nutrition in China,” and was written 
by Miss Kung, who took a Doctor’s de- 
gree in nutrition at Teachers College 
two years ago. 


Another interesting publication which 
has come to the department recently is 
Volume IV of The Domestic Science 
Handbooks, edited by M. C. Pepper, 
head of the F. L. Calder College of 
Domestic Science, Liverpool, England. 
This volume is entitled “Scientific Prin- 
ciples for Teachers of Domestic Sub- 
jects” and the author is Helen M. Long, 
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who, as Helen M. Taylor, took the 
Bachelor of Science degree at Teachers 
College. Later she was extension lec- 
turer in nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., for some time be- 
fore returning to England to be married 
to Mr. Long, who teaches agricultural 
economics at an agricultural school in 
South Devon. 


Miss Dorothy E. Williams, who finished 
her work for the doctorate in nutri- 
tion last spring, is substituting this year 
at Mount Holyoke College, where she 
was formerly instructor in physiology, 
for a member of the department who 
is on leave of absence. 


Miss Helen Hubbell has completed the 
research work for her Doctor’s disserta- 
tion. On November 1 she went to Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., as assis- 
tant professor of nutrition in the School 
of Nursing. 





Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams made 
an extensive speaking tour of Texas from 
November 19 to December 3. Novem- 
ber 19 he spoke to the students of North 
Texas State Teachers College at Den- 
ton; November 20 he addressed the stu- 
dent body of Texas State College for 
Women, also at Denton; November 23 
he appeared on the program of the 
Texas Athletic Federation of College 
Women at San Antonio; November 27 
and 28 he spoke to the majors and stu- 
dents of the University of Texas; No- 
vember 30 and December 1 he appeared 
on the program of the Texas State Edu- 
cation Association meeting at Galveston; 
December 2 he gave a public lecture at 
the University of Houston; and Decem- 
ber 3 he gave two talks at Port Arthur, 
one to the faculty of the schools of that 
city and one to the teachers and the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Between 


speaking engagements Professor Wil- 
liams visited many schools, playgrounds, 
and recreation centers, held conferences, 
and met with many former Teachers 
College students. 


On November 7 Professor Williams 
spoke at the Health Education Institute 
held at Springfield, Mass. His address 
was entitled “Basic Principles in the 
Organization of Health Education.” 


Dr. F. W. Maroney addressed a group 
of teachers of hygiene and home nurs- 
ing October 26 at the New York Chap- 
ter House of the American Red Cross. 
His topic was “The Place of Hygiene 
and Home Nursing in the Curriculum 
of the Academic and Vocational High 
Schools.” On November 2 he spoke 
to the Physical Education Section of the 
Worcester County Teachers Association 
at its annual convention held in Worces- 
ter. The title of his address was “The 
Physical Education Teacher’s Respon- 
sibility for Health Education.” 


On October 26 Miss Josephine L. Rath- 
bone appeared on the program of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association at 
Baltimore. The title of her talk was 
“Girls’ Athletics.” Miss Rathbone spent 
October 29 at George Washington Uni- 
versity, discussing with physical educa- 
tion and hygiene groups the problems 
connected with physical education, and 
giving posture demonstrations. On No- 
vember 20 Miss Rathbone addressed the 
student body and faculty of Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md., as part of the pro- 
gram of Health and Posture Week. 








Religious Education 


Included in Professor Adelaide T. Case’s 
fall program were several conferences 
of religious workers. On September 30 
and October 1 she led a community in- 
stitute for the seven churches in Chest- 
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nut Hill, Philadelphia. She took part 
in the Triennial Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church at Atlantic City and gave 
a lecture on “Religion in the Home” at 
the fall meeting of the Division of Re- 
ligious Education of the New Haven 
Archdeaconry. 





Secondary Education 


Beginning November 10 Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs was on leave of ab- 
sence for a few weeks to do a piece of 
work requested by the American Council 
on Education. While away his work 
was carried on by Dr. H. C. McKown, 
formerly of the University of Pittsburgh. 


The social program of the department 
was resumed with the Thursday after- 
noon Informal on November 8. The 
members of the staff were hosts to stu- 
dents of the department, including wives 
and husbands, for a tea-talk and get- 
acquainted meeting. The honor guests 
were: Dean William F. Russell and 
Mrs. Russell; Professor Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds and Mrs. Reynolds and Miss 
Helen M. Atkinson of the Horace Mann 
School, Professor Charles C. Tillinghast 
and Mrs. Tillinghast of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys, and Mr. Clyde 
R. Miller and Mrs. Miller and Miss 
Marie M. Duggan of the Bureau of 
Educational Service. 


The first meeting of the Secondary 
Group for the academic year was held 
October 29 at the Men’s Faculty Club 
of Columbia University. “What Train- 
ing Should New Teachers for High 
Schools Have?” was the topic for dis- 
cussion, which was led by Professor 
Briggs. Prepared contributions were 
presented by Dr. Michael H. Lucey, 
principal of the Julia Richman High 
School, Mr. Joseph D. Allen, headmaster 
of the Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, 
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professor of secondary education of New 
York University, and Mr. Elmer E. 
Bogart, principal of the Morris High 
School, all of New York, and Dr. 
Charles W. Finley, dean of instruction, 
New Jersey Teachers College, Mont- 
clair. After this beginning the group 
entered into a brisk discussion of the 
topic. 


The Orange County, N. Y., teachers 
meeting on November 16 was devoted to 
“Character Development and the New 
Social Sciences.” Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell spoke on “Practicing Citizen- 
ship Now.” Mr. C. H. Powell, super- 
vising principal of schools at Monroe, 
N. Y., is president of the association. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring spoke be- 
fore the New Jersey alumni of Teach- 
ers College on November 10 at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. She 
reported news of Teachers College with 
special emphasis upon the reorganiza- 
tion, the integrated courses, the doctorate 
of education, and the higher school of 
educational research. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds ad- 
dressed the teachers of ungraded classes 
of the New York City schools Novem- 
ber 5 at a meeting held at Manhattan 
Industrial High School. His topic was 
“Better Understanding of Children.” 


Professor Frank W. Cyr was a par- 
ticipant in a radio round table discussion 
November 9 of “Our Rural Schools.” 
This discussion was one of a series in 
the American Education League pro- 
grams of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


In meeting the secondary school problems 
of Anne Arundel County, Md., County 
Superintendent George Fox held a two- 
day conference November 15 and 16 of 
all Parent-Teacher Association mem- 
bers and all teachers. Professor Fret- 
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well was an active participant in this 
conference. 


Members of Education 307M, advanced 
major course in psychological counseling, 
working under the direction of Profes- 
sor Symonds, are making a detailed 
study by group methods of the abilities, 
adjustments, behavior, and interests of 
pupils of an eighth-grade class in Pub- 
lic School No. 43 of New York to ascer- 
tain whether there can be obtained by 
group methods an understanding of in- 
dividual children which would be of aid 
when later, more intensive individual case 
studies are needed. 


Professor Fretwell spoke November 9 
at the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Dr. Gabriel R. 
Mason, principal), on the occasion of 
the installation of the school’s Honor 
Society. 


Professor Symonds has an article in the 
September number of the Elementary 
English Review on “The Correlation of 
English with Other Subjects from the 
Point of View of Psychology.” 


The public schools of Cranford, N. J., 
of which Mr. Lloyd Morrisett is super- 
vising principal, concluded the Educa- 
tion Week program with a community 
meeting on November 9. Professor Fret- 
well was the guest speaker on this 
occasion. 


On a radio program of the American 
School Series of the National Education 
Association on December 1, Professor 
Frank W. Cyr talked on “A Progres- 
sive Rural School.” In the same pro- 
gram Miss Marcia Everett, county 
helping teacher of Warren County, N. J., 
with a group of rural school children, 
demonstrated by dramatization some of 
the things a progressive rural school 
can do. 


Speech 


Professor Elizabeth D. McDowell spoke 
at the meeting of the Eastern Zone of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Schenectady October 26 on “The 
Problems of Speech Education in the 
Primary Grades.” She also spoke De- 
cember 8 on “The Scope of Speech Edu- 
cation” at the annual convention of the 
New York Association of Teachers of 
English. 


Miss Magdalene Kramer addressed the 
meeting of the League for the Rehabilita- 
tion of Speech held November 17 at the 
Hotel Wellington, New York City, on 
“Agencies Asking for Codéperation of 
Speech Clinics.” 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman gave a 
radio talk in October over station 
WEAF during the Magic of Speech 
hour on “Voice and Speech Standards 
for College Students.” On November 10 
Mrs. Zimmerman addressed the Private 
Nurses Institute on “The Voice and 
Speech of the Nurse.” In New Orleans 
on December 29 Mrs. Zimmerman will 
address the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech on “Similarities in 
the Speech of Students from Various 
Parts of the Country.” 


Professor Milton Smith spoke before 
the recent conference of the National 


Recreation Association in Washington, 
D. C. 


Student Personnel Administration 


On October 29 Professor Ruth Strang 
spoke to the New Jersey Personnel and 
Guidance Association meeting at the 
Glassboro Normal School, Glassboro, 
N. J., on the “Contribution of the High 
School Teacher to the Guidance Pro- 
gram.” 
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Professor Strang has again accepted the 
chairmanship of the Health Education 
Section of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club has elected the following officers 
for this semester: President, Gertrude 
D. Peabody, dean of women, Temple 
University; vice-president, Hazel R. 
Clark, formerly in department of Health 
and Physical Education, State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y.; secretary, Dor- 
othy C. Delany, assistant state leader of 
junior extension work in New York; 
treasurer, Carolyn L. McGowan, for- 
merly supervisor of girls in the Proctor 
and Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


On October 31 the Club was entertained 
by an illustrated lecture given by Mil- 
dred Roe on “Vacationing in Japan.” 
Miss Roe, a candidate for a Doctor’s de- 
gree in Student Personnel Administra- 
tion, has been connected with the 
Y.W.C.A. in Tokyo for several years. 


Dean Herbert Hawkes and Mrs. 
Hawkes entertained the members of the 
Club on November 15 at tea in their 
home. Mrs. Hawkes spoke informally 
on points of interest in connection with 
the Pennsylvania Study of the Relation 
between Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion. 


Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones ad- 
dressed the New York City Principals 
Association on November 3 at a dinner 
meeting in the Hotel Roosevelt. Her 
subject was “Guidance Clinics and the 
Individualization of Education.” 
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Visual Education 


Motion Pictures in Education in the 
United States, by Dr. Cline M. Koon, 
who was one of the instructors in the 
course in auditory and visual education 
in the 1934 Summer Session at Teachers 
College, has recently been published by 
the University of Chicago Press. This 
book, which was compiled for the In- 
ternational Congress of Educational and 
Instructional Cinematography held in 
Rome in April, includes an extensive bib- 
liography and a valuable source list. 


Dr. William Lewin, chairman of the 
Committee on Photoplay Appreciation of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, recently gave a talk before the 
students of Professor Allan Abbott's 
unit on Photoplay Appreciation in which 
he described work that is in progress in 
his school in Newark, N. J. Dr. Lewin’s 
recent book, Photoplay Appreciation in 
American High Schools (D. Appleton- 
Century), describes an experiment con- 
ducted by the Council and contains out- 
lines of units of instruction in photoplay 
appreciation for junior and senior high 
schools, suggestions for a _photoplay 
club, and reports of class discussions. 


The Photography Group of Teachers 
College was recently organized under 
the auspices of the Graduate Club, for 
the purpose of making possible amateur 
extra-curricular motion picture and 
still photography activities. Several 
meetings have already been held and 
plans are now under way for a dark 
room, developing and printing equipment, 
and elementary instruction in their use. 
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Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the changes 
in positions reported by the Bureau of 
Educational Service in the November 
REcorD: 


Smith, Julia Winifred (M.S. 1933), from 
instructor in science, Englewood Hospital, 
Englewood, N. J., to assistant superintend- 
ent of nurses, Englewood Hospital, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Smith, Kenneth Edward (M.A. 1927), 
from instructor in modern languages, New- 
ton School, Newton, N. J., to instructor in 
modern languages, Mackenzie School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Smith, Thorn (M.A. 1932), from teacher 
of science, Evans School, St. Louis, Mo., 
to teacher of science, Vogt High School, 
Ferguson, Mo. 

Smith, Vera R. (B.S. 1934), from super- 
visor of art, Neptune Township Schools, 
Ocean Grove, N. J., to teacher of art, 
High School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Smyer, Mary W., appointed Business 
Girls’ Secretary, Y. W. C. A., Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Sparling, Edward J. (Ph.D. 1933), from 
educational director, Christodora House, 
New York City, to dean of men, Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio. 

Sparrow, Jacob C. (M.S. 1932), from 
teacher of science, Birch-Wathen School, 
New York City, to teacher of biology, 
Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood, 
N. J. 

Specht, Hertha (M.A. 1931), from 
teacher of English and dean of girls, High 
School, Yorktown Heights, N. Y., to in- 
structor in English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Spencer, Paul R. (Ph.D. 1932), from 
superintendent of schools, Peekskill, N. Y., 
to principal, Central High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Springer, Martha K., from teacher of 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Sewen Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 


first grade, Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to teacher of first 
grade, Public Schools, Garden City, N. Y. 

Stagg, Paul (M.A. 1934), from assistant 
varsity and freshman football coach, Col- 
lege of Pacific, Stockton, Calif., to director 
of physical education and coach, Moravian 
College, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Stapler, Anna P. K. (M.A. 1930), from 
field service representative, Dairymen’s 
League, New York City, to director of nu- 
trition, State Emergency Relief Board, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Steiner, Herbert R. (M.A. 1934), from 
physical director, St. Thomas Church 
Choir School, New York City, to physical 
education director, River Avenue School, 
Patchogue, L. I. 

Steinmetz, Beatrice (M.A. 1933), from 
assistant in nursery school, Child Develop- 
ment Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to teacher of first grade, The 
Park School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stephens, Mary M. K. (B.S. 1930), from 
director of nurses’ club, New York Hos- 
pital, New York City, to assistant service 
director, Grace Line Steamship Co., New 
York City. 

Stephenson, Margaret B. (M.A. 1931), 
from director of extracurricular activities, 
Harding Junior High School, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to social director, State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Stombaugh, Christine D. (M.A. 1933), 
from teacher of foods, Central High 
School, Flint, Mich., to teacher of cloth- 
ing, Roosevelt Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Stovin, Louis S., appointed instructor in 
dietetics and cafeteria manager, Clinton 
Prison, Dannemora, N. Y. 

Stratemeyer, Theodosia, appointed 
teacher of social subjects, Junior High 
School, Newington, Conn. 

Strickland, Helen (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of fifth grade, Parker School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, S. C., to fourth grade 
critic teacher, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Strickler, Lois (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of physical education, Public 
Schools, Boonton, N. J., to teacher of 
physical education, Derry Township Pub- 
lic Schools, Hershey, Pa. 

Stroud, Clara H. (M.A. 1929), from 
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supervisor of student teaching in rural 
schools, State Normal School, Bellingham, 
Wash., to principal, Longfellow Grade 
School, Pasco, Wash. 

Struble, Marjory (M.A. 1928), from 
head of kindergarten department, Drake 
University, Des Moines, lowa, to kinder- 
garten teacher, Public Schools, Ferndale, 
Mich. 

Taylor, Nina S. (M.A. 1932), appointed 
teacher of speech, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Teeter, Vivian (M.A. 1929), from 
teacher of home economics, Public Schools, 
Akron, Ohio, to assistant dietitian, Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sullivan, Verna A. (M.A. 1931), from 


primary critic, demonstration teaching, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, to demon- 
stration teaching, primary, Ball State 


Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Swaney, Mrs. Mary F. (M.A. 1934), ap- 
pointed academic dean, Dearborn-Morgan 
School, Orange, N. J. 

Tarbox, Sidney E., appointed assistant 
director, Milwaukee University School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tedtsen, Dorothy (M.A. 1934), from as- 
sistant in second grade, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, New York City, to 
teacher of kindergarten-primary group, 
Public Schools, Glenwood Landing, N. Y. 

Test, Daniel D., Jr., appointed teacher of 
English, Williston Academy, Easthampton, 
Mass. 

Thallman, Eva (B.S. 1927), from assis- 
tant manager, The Bakeshop, Kew Gar- 
dens, L. I, to assistant manager, Canter- 
bury Lunch, New York City. 

Theman, Karl, from professor of voice 
culture, Cumberland University, Lebanon, 
Tenn., to teacher of singing, State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colo. 

Thompson, Clair Carlyle (M.A. 1917), 
elected superintendent of schools, Millville, 
N. J. 

Thompson, Lloyd G. (M.A. 1925), from 
principal, Mandan Junior-Senior High 
School, Mandan, N. D., to principal, Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Torbert, Willis M., from teacher of 
English, High School, Waterloo, N. Y., to 
teacher of English, Junior High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Towne, R. H. (M.A. 1930), appointed 
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headmaster, Breck School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Townsend, Lillian, appointed director of 
music, Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, 
Me. 

Tredway, Dorothy, from primary critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kan., to teacher of second grade, Public 
Schools, Pelham, N. Y. 

Troiano, Elaine Marie (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor of speech (part-time), 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Troth, Dennis C., appointed dean, Dick- 
inson Seminary and Junior College, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Trott, Walter, Jr. (M.A. 1934), from 
elementary grade and remedial teacher, 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., to 
teacher, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Tyner, DeLesline E. (M.A. 1932), ap- 
pointed professor of voice and pipe organ, 
Blackstone College, Blackstone, Va. 

Uglum, Anne M. (M.A. 1933), from 
physiotherapist, New Haven Hospital, New 
Haven, Conn., to director of physical edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Mayville, 
N. D. 

Usilaner, Hiram (M.A. 1932), appointed 
teacher of physical education, High School, 
Kane, Pa. 

Van Anden, Hazel L., from elementary 
supervisor, Public Schools, Gloversville, 
N. Y., to elementary principal, Sullivan 
Avenue School, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Van Pelt, Ruth Priscilla (M.A. 1933), 
from teacher of fourth grade, Public 
Schools, Berkeley, Calif., to seventh grade 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

Van Valkenburg, Marguerite (B.S. 
1933), from fourth grade teacher, Chagrin 
Falls Village, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, to 
teacher of first grade Perryville Elemen- 
tary School, Perryville, Md. 

Wagner, Jean (M.A. 1933), from super- 
intendent of schools, Thornton, Wash., to 
teacher of English, High School, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 

Waite, Jessie I. (M.A. 1933), from third 
grade demonstration teacher, State Normal 
School, Cortland, N. Y., to first grade 
teacher, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Waldo, Cornelia J. (M.A. 1932), from 
teacher of mathematics and science, High 
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School, Middleburg, N. Y., to teacher of 
mathematics, Junior High School, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. 

Walker, Anne M., from manager of 
men’s dormitories, Carleton College, Nortn- 
field, Minn., to manager of Boxwood Inn, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Walker, Eloise J., from_ secretarial 
teacher, Miss Conklin’s Secretarial School, 
New York City, to secretarial teacher, 
Katharine Gibbs Secretarial School, New 
York City. 

Walker, James Paul, from teacher of 
mathematics, Fulton High School, Peach 
Bottom, Pa., to teacher of mathematics, 
State Street School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Wallace, Margaretta, from recreational 
field worker, Manhattan Council of Camp 
Fire Girls, to teacher of physical educa- 
tion, High School, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

Wallace, Ralph (M.A. 1933), from 
teacher of instrumental music, American 
Conservatory of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to teacher of music, Pennsylvania Training 
School, Morganza, Pa. 

Walters, Nelle, from instructor in physi- 
cal education, Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va., to instructor in physical education, 
High School, Montgomery, W. Va. 

Wardle, Constance, from teacher of 
music, Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va., to in- 
structor in voice, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Warner, Abigail Wrey (M.A. 1931), 
from health and physical director, Y. W. 
C. A., Montevideo, Uruguay, to social di- 
rector, Central Branch Y. W. C. A., New 
York City. 

Warren, Julius E., from superintendent 
of schools, Lakewood, Ohio, to superin- 
tendent of schools, Newton, Mass. 

Wasson, Harold P. (M.A. 1932), from 
teacher of mathematics and physical edu- 
cation, Brooklyn Friends School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to teacher of mathematics, High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 

Watson, Genevieve M., from director 
of elementary education, State Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y., to supervisor of pri- 
mary grades, Public Schools, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Webb, Arthur O., from teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics, High School, Sum- 
mit Hill, Pa., to teacher of science, High 
School, Lehighton, Pa. 


Weisenbarger, Ruth, from teacher of 
English, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to teacher of English, 
Sleighton Farm, Delaware County, Pa. 

Wells, Marie E. (M.A. 1931), from nu- 
trition specialist, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., to home demonstration agent, 
Concord, Mass. 

Welton, Ruth E., from assistant dieti- 
tian, Markle Memorial Residence for Girls, 
New York City, to director of cafeteria, 
Public Schools, Millburn, N. J. 

Westenhaver, Mattie W. (M.A. 1929), 
from housekeeper, Grace Hospital, New 
Haven, Conn., to housekeeper and dieti- 
tian, private estate, Esmont, Va. 

Wetzel, Vic (M.A. 1933), from teacher 
of physical education, High School, Burns, 
Ore., to teacher of English and coach, 
High School, Newberg, Ore. 

Wiggin, Charlotte, from principal of 
The Shearer School, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
teacher of fifth and sixth grades, Little 
Red Schoolhouse, New York City. 

William, Dorothy E., from research as- 
sistant, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to instructor in physiology, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Wilson, Marie Wallace (M.A. 1926), 
from assistant dean of women, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., to executive 
secretary, Young Women’s League, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Williams, Alice L. (M.A. 1932), from 
instructor in art, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., to instructor in art, Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Williams, Loretta B., from teacher of 
Latin and English, Pratt High School, 
Essex, Conn., to teacher of Latin, High 
School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Williams, Olive G. (M.A. 1930), from 
director of elementary school, Pottsville, 
Pa., to teaching principal, Green Avenue 
School, Madison, N. J. 

Wilson, Harry R. (M.A. 1932), from 
supervisor of music, High School, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., to associate in music, 
New College, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Winter, James P., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Union, W. Va., to 
teacher of English, Roosevelt School, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Wofford, Kate V., appointed director of 
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rural education, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Woodbridge, Margaret, appointed 
teacher of French, Oakwood School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Woolf, Ethel M. (M.A. 1933), from art 
instructor, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., to art supervisor, Public 
Schools, Champaign, III. 

Wolbach, Charles A. (M.A. 1924), from 
vice-principal, High School, Red Bank, 
N. J., to principal, Mining and Mechanical 
Institute, Freeland, Pa. 

Wood, Virginia (B.S. 1931), from 
teacher in junior high school, Lansdale, 
to teacher of fourth grade, Nazareth, Pa. 

Wright, George W., from _ science 
master, Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., 
to teacher of biology, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. 

Wright, Josephine L. (M.A. 1934), ap- 
pointed director, Country Day School, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Wright, Margaretta (B.S. 1932), from 
teacher of music, Public Schools, East 
Orange, N. J., to instructor in music, Mil- 
ligan College, Tenn. 

Wylder, Erma, G. (M.A. 1931), from 
instructor in mathematics, Punahou School, 
Honolulu, T. H., to teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Yancy, Roberta (M.A. 1932), from 
teacher of English, Washington High 
School, London, W. Va., to teacher of 
English, Dunbar High School, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Yard, Clifford L. (M.A. 1932), from in- 
structor in industrial arts, Public Schools, 
High Bridge, N. J., to instructor in in- 
dustrial arts, Public Schools, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Young, Carl (M.A. 1932), appointed su- 
perintendent of schools, Mineral, Tex. 

Zielinski, Rose Romaine, appointed voca- 
tional guidance counselor, Eastern Junior 
High School, Bay City, Mich. 





